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Design for Drift 


OMPARED with its predecessors, the “Economic Survey for 
1950 ” is a humble document, meek almost to the point of being 
meaningless. There is nothing here of the notions of “ democratic 
economic planning,” as proclaimed i in earlier Surveys, which presented 
a working pattern for the year’s economic effort and left all men of 
good will to work for it. Indeed, the perplexing thing about the Survey 
for 1950 is its lack of plan. Gone are the targets and estimates of 
earlier years, when the Government did at least try to set down what 
they thought ought to be done. Now they would have the nation 
believe that nothing much has to be done. Production is high ; devalua- 
tion has worked the trick in attracting back part of the gold and dollar 
reserves lost during last summer; “the main hope of progress,” as 
before, rests with the ability of British industry to compete for dollar 
trade, to increase its efficiency, and to keep its prices down; therefore 
domestic demand for consumption, investment and Government expen-~ 
diture must not outrun the nation’s resources. This is the old sermon. 
Consumers may have a little more in 1950 than they had in 1949, 
if the nation’s real income rises. But restraint is still the keynote: 
‘The Government . . . regard it as of vital importance that we should 


continue the major economic and financial policies by which we have been 
guided over the last three years. 


The reader is presumably expected to believe that these policies 
have been deliberately thought out and that the lesson of the past three 
years proves their success—no crises, no expedients, no inflation, 
no reckless Government commitments, no devaluation. But what the 
Survey really means is that if everyone, including the Americans, 
behaves well, we can have a small rise in the standard of living this 


_ year, we can reduce the dollar gap, we can allow the Government to 


spend more for us, we can invest about the same amount in new 
capital, and we can still avoid “a resurgence of inflationary pres- 
sure ”—in short, we can have yet one more year of cosy make-believe 
before the realities have to be faced. 

A technical assessment of whether all this is possible—whether the 
planners have made out a good statistical and economic case for sup- 
posing that it will happen—appears on later pages of this issue. But 
it needs no attempt at a detailed technical examination of this year’s 
Survey to detect its equivocal character. It reads as if it were—as it 
well may be—an uneasy compromise. between thg Government’s 
professional advisers, who see very clearly how artificial and precarious 
the present position is, and Ministers themselves who are so deter- 
mined to do nothing about the dangers ahead that they insist on 
denying their possibility. Nearly every one of the unpleasant possi- 


bilities is mentioned; Oe re ee See ee nn The . 
' result is a document whose conclusions do not match its reasoning. 


It cannot, for example, make up—its_mind whether the immediate 


- -outlook is for. further inflation or for the resumption of some degree 


‘of effective disinflation. It declares that money expenditure in 1949 


‘was “ excessively high ”; ioc i de aM tibet then tose 
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Government expenditure and in investment which were 
ordered in the autumn will not have much effect even 
in 1950. This would seem to be inflationary in its impli- 
cations. But on the other hand “ the pressure of 

was beginning to ease” on drink and entertainments, 
and some {£400 million worth of additional goods and 
services are likely to reach the home market in 1950— 
which should be anti-inflationary. The conclusion is left 
wholly in the air. 


The chief support for the optimism that is apparent 
at present in Ministerial circles seems to be derived from 
the very gratifying increase in the productivity of industry 
in 1949. On the basis of some very rough-and-ready 
figuring, this increase is put at 54 per cent, which is a 
great deal for a single year. If one thing is certain, how- 
ever, it is that this increase—which results largely from 
the remarkable performances of the motor, steel and 
paper industries—was neither planned nor expected. 
Last year’s Survey said that “it is impossible to expect 
that 1949 will improve on 1948 as markedly as did 1948 
on 1947.” and that “the period of rapid expansion in 
many parts of the economy is drawing to a close.” But 
this does not prevent the new Survey from basing its 
estimates on the assumption that the accidental—or at 
least adventitious—spurt in productivity in 1949 will be 
repeated in 1950. 

Not only was the actual increase of 1949 not the fruit 
of deliberate action by the Government ; it is made clear 
that the further increase expected in 19§0 is also to 
happen by itself. There is nothing in the Survey which 
hints at any need for action by the Government to 
improve the chances of higher productivity. This is very 
obvious in the section on the distribution of manpower, 
that perennial bugbear of “democratic planning.” 
Figures are given of “‘ changes in the distribution of the 
working population which are expected to take place,” 
as distinct from what the separate industries require. 
The inference (as in the 1949 Survey) is that no great 
changes in manpower are needed, that none need be 
suggested or encouraged, and that the country can con- 
tinue for ever to enjoy overfull employment without 
running any danger of rigidity. It is true that there is 
today a certain “ mobility ” of labour, for which, indeed, 
the Survey is bold enough to take credit. But much 
the greater part of this is merely a high turnover of labour, 
of a peculiarly wasteful and frustrating kind, between 
firm and firm, rather than any true elasticity of the labour 
market as between one industry and another. 


* 


Those who, for some three years now, have been 
inveighing against the Labour Government’s tendency 
to be content with, and even complacent about, the con- 
tinuance into peacetime of what is in its essential features 
@ war Nave always based themselves upon two 
arguments. The weaker of these is that such an economy, 
with ali its artificial distortions, is undesirable in itself— 


- and this is the weaker argument, not because of any lack 
of logical force, but because it can be answered by the 


statement that a clear majority of the voting citi 

like it. The stronger argument has been that an 
economic policy com of so many mutual contradic- 
tions could not possibly last. Yet last it has done— 
with one or two awkward moments—for very much 
longer than it could be expected to. The 


“Economic Survey for 1950” is, in essence, a wager 
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laid on the chance of its lasting still another year—the 
stakes being, of course, the economic health and strength 
of the country. 

Conceivably the wager will succeed. But that this is 
a game of pure chance, having nothing whatever to do 
with scientific forecasting, can be seen by considering 
the assumptions on which the optimism of the Survey 
rests. One of these, that the increase of uctivity 
which unexpectedly occurred in 1949 can be expected 
to recur in 1950, has already been mentioned. Two 
more perennial assumptions are that American industry 
will remain unprecedentedly prosperous and that the 
American Congress will remain unprecedentedly 
generous. It is further assumed—that is to say, the 
policy assumes it, though the text contains verbal warn- 
ings—that the demand for British goods will be 
unflagging, both at home and abroad, in spite of their 
high and rising costs of production, and in spite of the 
rapid recovery of such formidable competitors as 
Germany and Japan. It is assumed that any further rise 
in costs and prices in Britain—either as a direct delayed 
result of devaluation or through a breakdown of the wage 
freeze—will be very moderate. It is assumed that there 
will be no further loss of confidence in the pound sterling. 
It is assumed that Government expenditure will not rise 
any higher, and that private saving will not fall any lower. 

This is a very formidable combination of assumptions. 
Yet the Government do not seem to be aware that their 
economic policy (if it can be called a policy to leave 
everything exactly as it is) depends absolutely on all of 
these assumptions—not merely the majority of them, but 
every single one of them—continuing to be valid. It is 
very remarkable that the combination of economic 
circumstances which first came into existence in 1946 
a after the pares has continued sub- 
stantially unchanged ‘until t. It is conceivable 
that it will continue for sonia -wiies months. But 
what is quite certain is that it cannot last for ever and 
that every month brings the inevitable change in the 
economic weather nearer. For that contingency the 
Labour Government are totally unprepared. 


The policy of stalemate so deliberately expounded in 
this year’s “ Survey ” may be politically expedient, since 
the Labour Party neither has the parliamentary strength 
to pursue a radical policy of its own (if it could think of 
one) nor is it willing to adopt anyone else’s. It may even 
be electorally shrewd since, so long as employment 
remains full and wages high, there are many more votes 


Pee ee than by doing nothing. 
But it is certainly not any of the things that the Labour 


_ Party has prided itself on in the past. It is not economic 


planning. It is not the conscious assertion of human 
control over the economic environment. It is not the 
deliberate shaping of economic policies to meet scientific- 
ally ascertained social requirements. It is not even 
ordinary prudence based on reasonable foresight. This 
year’s Survey is simply the documentation of drift. 
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Forward in Europe 


BD irier nobody expected it on Tuesday morning, 
the foreign affairs debate became a great occasion. 
Mr Churchill’s opening speech—an oration comparable 
with his finest speeches during the war—gave the debate 
a sense of perspective, of history, of great deeds and 
mighty prospects that held Members in silent attention 
and sent to the world outside a badly needed message of 
confidence and hope. Nor did Mr Bevin—though he 
was naturally more cautious—fail to rise to the challenge 
to produce ing more than his usual list of the 
unsolved dilemmas of British foreign policy. 

The tone may well be more important than the factual 
proposals. As Mr Churchill himself pointed out: 

The dominant forces of history have come from the 
perception of great truths and the faithful pursuance of great 
causes. 

Yet in recent discussions of policy in the west the 
crusading note, the needed touch of grandeur, have been 
missing. In reaffirming his faith that European unity 
and the revival of western civilisation are causes worthy 
of the devotion of free men, Mr Churchill brought back 
the great themes to Parliament and, for a time at least, 
silenced, the cynical, the partisan, the disillusioned and 
the afraid. “ How easy it is to impair great unities and 
how hard to make them.” If Mr Churchill had said no 
more than that, his speech would have been memorable. 


In fact, the speech said a good deal more and the prac- 
tical proposals put forward determined the shape of the 
debate. Mr Churchill believes that war is neither 
“imminent nor inevitable.” - There is ahead of us a 
breathing space, during which our relations with the 
Soviet world can be regularised. Since, however, “ we 
* must seek to negotiate from strength and not from weak- 
ness,” the time must be snatched to unify western Europe 
and to create a defensive system capable of providing the 
strength upon which effective negotiation depends. Yet 
European unity is inconceivable without Germany and 
without, at some stage, a German contribution to Europe’s 
system of self-defence. Mr Churchill’s conclusion is, 
therefore, that Germany should be invited at once to 
join the existing organs of European unity, and that, at 
some time in the future, Germany should be permitted 
to play a part in an integrated plan of European defence. 

Mr Churchill’s thesis naturally did not go 
unchallenged. Many Members distorted his suggestions 
in order to accuse him of proposing the immediate 


rearmament of Germany and to point out that if, as he 
asserted, the reconciliation of France and Germany was 4 
first interest of British foreign policy, the last way to bring 
it about would be to propose to France a plan for German 
rearmament. The Foreign Secretary voiced this fear in 
his closing speech, when he also pointed out that 
Germany cannot be admitted on an equal footing so long 
as control over German foreign policy continues to be 
exercised by the High Commission. Mr Bevin’s most 
striking divergence from Mr Churchill’s approach did 
not, however, turn upon the German problem. In a 
peroration made moving by its combination of massive 
commonsense and wide vision, he revealed his preference 
for closer unity based not so much on Europe alone as on 
the western world as a whole, and told the House. that, 
on his initiative and Mr Acheson’s invitation, a meeting 


of the Atlantic Council would take place in London early — 


in May and would consider the possibility of rounding off 
its military provisions with new political and economic 
agreements, 


* 


Mr Churchill had no opportunity to reply to his critics 
—save to remind them that he had not in fact asked for 
the immediate rearmament of Germany—but it is not 
likely that their arguments convinced him. No one in 
his senses denies the dangers of uncontrolled German 
rearmament. Few people in this country think of union 
in Europe as a substitute for the closest possible links 
with America and the maintenance and development of 
the Commonwealth. The point, however, is surely that 
Britain’s hope either of maintaining any effective 
restraint upon Germany or of achieving the “ wider 
integration ” of the west to which Mr Bevin referred is 
beginning to depend upon a more active and decisive 
European policy. Sooner or later Germany will demand 
—and obtain—“ equality” with its neighbours and if 
their defence policy and their diplomacy are still based 
upon unfettered sovereignty, Germany’s will conform 
to the same pattern. Only if all the nations of western 
Europe have, by common action, accepted restraints 
upon the nationalism of each of them, can Germany be 
expected for long to accept such restraints for itself. 
Only if European institutions of substance and authority 
already exist, can Germany be expected to join them 
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and to play the good European. ‘Ihe course to which 
the British Government should now commit itself is to 
sponsor Germany’s admission to the Council and 
Assembly, and to strengthen the authority of the Council 
in such a way that it can at the very least sponsor and 
control an integrated system of defence. 

This is a political, not an economic task. It is, indeed, 
the German issue that most clearly reveals the fact that 
the decisions facing western Europe are primarily 
political, and the whole prospect of integration would 
look brighter if the primacy of politics were more 
generally recognised. It is becoming daily more clear 
that reliance upon diffused good will and upon economic 
expedients such as payments unions will not bring 
European integration nearer. The means are even 
insufficient for the far more modest venture of Benelux. 
(It is significant that Benelux’s chief achievement has 
been political—the enhancement of the international role 
of Belgium and Holland.) The truth is that in modern 
society the role of the governraent as protector, stabiliser 
and organiser of the nation’s economy has increased to 
such an extent that few economic policies and activities 
fall outside its orbit. Only where a single political writ 
can first be made effective can there be much hope for 
a unified economy. 

The active pursuit by the British Government of 
greater political unity in western Europe would not 
weaken Atlantic unity or compromise Britain’s relations 
with the Commonwealth. On the contrary, the 
Americans have taken so serious an interest in closer 
European co-operation and have made it so obviously 
their own project that its realisation could only 


Defence Policy—I. 
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strengthen the essential link across the Atlantic. 
Failure to make further progress might, on the other 
hand, produce a mood of angry disgust and the feeling 
that it is useless to pour anything more down “ the 
European rat hole.” Within the Commonwealth, 
Canada will clearly be greatly influenced by the reactions 
of the United States, while Australia and New Zealand 
are likely to be relieved rather than disturbed by 
evidence of initiative in the Mother Country, whatever 
direction that initiative may take. This is not to deny 
that Britain’s simultaneous membership in three clubs, 
each vital to the western world—the Commonwealth, 
the Atlantic and the European clubs—creates special 
problems of: adjustment and conciliation. The important 
point today, however, is to .dispel the widespread 
impression that the difficulties are being used as an 
excuse for inaction and not—as they should be—as a 
spur to leadership. The United States and the Common- 
wealth will not construe a more active British role in 
Europe as a sign that wider loyalties are being forgotten. 
On the contrary, they will believe thankfully that Britain 
is coming to itself after the petulant isolationism of 
recent years. 

The first essential, as always, is specific agreement 
between Washington and London. From London, what 
is wanted is convincing evidence that Britain does really 
want European unity of some sort, and from Washington 
the realisation that the sort of European unity that would 
be most useful, and could be had with least difficulty, in 
the immediate future is political and strategic, not 
economic. If minds can meet in these ways, 1950 can 
be a year of real progress. 


The Strategic Emphasis 


MR CHURCHILL gave it as his opinion in the 

House of Commons on Tuesday that war between 
Russia and the western Allies is neither imminent nor 
inevitable. It is the view of the great majority of 
informed observers—on this side of the Atlantic, at least. 
Since this is so, since there is little in the contemporary 
situation to provide a parallel with the inexorable move 
toward war from 1936 to 1939, it is hard to convince 
the British public that the working out of a realistic 
and effective line of action on defence is more important 
to their survival than almost any other aspect of public 
policy. Yet the resources which Britain can nowadays 
devote to defence contain such a slender margin of 
reserve that only the most intelligent forethought and the 
most rigorous economy can prevent them from becoming 
strained to breaking point. It is for this reason that the 
politicians and the public cannot be asked too often to 
reconsider the basic principles upon which a defence 
policy should rest. 


The defence policy of a pacific nation must be con- 
ceived in two parts. In the first place, it must be 
designed for peacetime: that is to say its object must be 


to prevent war from breaking out by providing an 
adequate deterrent to any ‘would-be aggressor. in the 


second place, it must be designed to win a war if it 
breaks out. Obviously, the two aspects of policy are 
Closely connected, since the conclusive deterrent to an 
aggressor is the certainty of defeat in an open trial of 


strength. However, to discuss the measures that would 
be necessary to win a war between Russia and the west, 
once it had broken out, would involve the making of 
assumptions and the discussion of dev ts which 
would neither be profitable nor in the public interest at 
this moment. This article and those that follow it will 
therefore be confined to a discussion of British defence 
policy in the period—which may be prolonged—of the 
“cold war.” The broad question they attempt to answer 
is what is the contribution, assessed at the minimum that 
is likely to be effective, that the United Kingdom 
ought to make to the general objective of ensuring, 
by means of “ Agreement ” that a 
a with Russia rr Bs out. The “ge 
a will attempt to present strategic priorities 

the “ a later articles will deal ee the 
way in whi ioritie: » or should affect, 
i Santee ieee ee 
role ence in creating an i t 

defence policy ; and the demands on manpower which 


an effective defence policy makes. 
When they are listed without regard to their nature, 
Britain’s strategic. commitments a pi 
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border the southern and eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, or in general. terms for containing Soviet Com- 
munism on its southern front. Britain is a partner in the 
defence of the North Atlantic area, and more specifically, 
it is committed to take am active share in the defence of 
continental Europe. Lastly, the British Government is 
responsible for the internal and external security, not 
only of the British Isles, but of colonial dependencies 
all round the world—areas sensitive to Communist 
infiltration. : : 

But when they are looked at more closely, it can easily 
be seen that not all of these commitments should 
properly be classified as military obligations. For 
example, to provide the sinews of resistance and indepen- 
dence among the non-Communist nations and areas ot 
the Indian Ocean and the Eastern Mediterranean depends 
more on. diplomatic and economic measures than on 
purely military considerations. Success here depends 
upon Britain’s continuing ability to retain the confidence 
of the nations concerned in her vitality and good faith, to 
aid in their industrial development and to supply them 
with first-class military equipment rather than with 
military formations. 

Similarly, the necessity to fight Communism and unrest 
in the colonial areas, which is seen at its most acute in 
the anti-bandit campaign in Malaya, is, or should be, a 
matter of policing rather than the use of military force. 
It was the lack of sufficient police forces in Malaya which 
enabled the bandits to get their present foothold. Con- 


versely, the use of troops is a notoriously clumsy way of . 


enforcing the authority of the civil powers. The large 
British forces in Palestine were quite unable to enforce 
the authority of the British Government in the last 
days of the mandate. If there is one important altera- 
tion which should be made in contemporary thinking 
about defence, it is in the belief that the fighting of 
Communism in the colonial dependencies is a military 
commitment. If troops must be used in large quantities, 
as they are at present in Malaya, it should be regarded 
as a grave departure from the normal strategic disposi- 
tion of the British forces. The fact that they have had 
to be used ought to make the British Government give 
urgent consideration to the raising of police or para- 
military formations, recruited within the colonial terri- 
tories themselves, and capable of maintaining law and 
order without resort to the use of British troops. 


* 


Britain’s full-scale military commitments are only 
three in number—western Europe, the Middle East, and 
the sea-lanes. The Middle East commitment—to take 
that ra the location of a force in the north- 
west corner of the Indian Ocean with sufficient striking 
power—possibly, in the main, by air—to make it clear 
that no sudden aggressive stroke could easily or quickly 
occupy that vital area whose heart used to be in the Canal 
Zone but is probably now to be found in the Persian Gulf. 
The Middle East is vital not only as a bridge between 
Europe and Asia, but also for its oil. It is vital to the 
whole western position, but. it is particularly vital to 
Britain and, in any case, no other great power will take 
on the commitment of assuring its defence. 


It has always been the essence of British policy to . 


prevent the domination of western Europe by an enemy, 
and it is nearly a generation since a Prime Minister 
proclaimed that Britain’s frontier is on the Rhine. The 
only thing that is new in the commitment to assist in the 
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defence of western Europe therefore lies in the explicit- 
ness with which it has been formulated and accepted in 
time of peace. Traditionally, British military thinking 
hankers after the illusion that, in the next war, it will not 
be necessary, as it always has been in the past, for Britain 
to make a major effort by land on the Continent of 
Europe. The only result of this attitude has been to 
lengthen the war and force it into the technically difficult 
and spiritually exhausting mould of a war of liberation. 
This time, let us hope, the lesson has been learned. 
Unless the enemy can be kept out of western Europe, 
the war cannot be won. There could not be another 
liberation, since there would be nothing left to liberate. 


Even from the narrowly British point of view, it would be 


worth making any effort to avoid having to face once more 
the installation of an enemy along the whole length of 
the European coast line, from the North Cape to Hendaye. 
Western Europe must be defended ; the only way to 
defend it is by land battles fought east of the Rhine— 
east of the Elbe if possible ; and in a western European 
plan to hold the enemy at bay, the British Army must 
play a part which, if not the largest, is certainly of much 
more than token proportions. The strength that it is 
necessary to keep immediately available to resist any 
sudden aggression can hardly be put at less than 30 
divisions, and of this the British component can hardly 
be put at less than 6 divisions. 

The keeping open of the sea lanes, in present circum- 
stances, is likely to consist almost exclusively of an anti- 
submarine operation—but of gigantic dimensions. 

In addition to these three major theatres, there is a 
fourth, no less vital, but static and less completely 
military in character—namely, the defence of the British 
Isles against air attack. This cannot afford to be in any 
way an amateur operation, and the essential nucleus must 
be highly professional and constantly on guard. But the 
great bulk of air defence can be manned by Territorials 


and by Civil Defence, ready for action at the shortest 


notice, but in the meantime continuing their civilian 
pursuits. The fact that nothing further will be said 
about it in these articles does not mean that it is less 
important, but rather that its problems are of a special 
character, falling half-way between the purcly military 
and the civil. * 


It will be seen from this brief resumé that there is 
nothing very new in the geographic distribution of 
Britain’s commitments. They form a pattern which has 
not greatly altered since the latter decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The next question is to ask whether 
there have been any developments, either in the strategic 
picture or in the art of war, which would radically modify 
the means by which these familiar obligations could be 
discharged. 

The invention of atomic weapons, so far as can be 
seen, has not fundamentally modified strategic concep- 
tions. The revolution, in this respect, came with the 
invention of air power and the possibility of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s home. Atomic bombs, it is 
perfectly true, will greatly extend the range of existing 
possibilities, but they will not open up entirely new ones. 
It may be, of course, that the intensification of air attack 
—particularly when taken with the Communist Party’s 
capacity for trouble-making—would be so great as almost 
to create a new order of problems. But they would be 
problems, in the main, for the civil rather than for the 
military authorities. 

The chief military change lies in the far greater speed 
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of mechanised warfare. To a far greater extent than was 
true even in 1939, a new war—at least in 

be irretrievably lost within a fortnight. This carries for 
the western countries the most important implication that 
the period of primary mobilisation must be reckoned to 
be nil. There must be standing forces, in place and on 
guard in peacetime, to a much higher proportion of the 
ultimate potential than has ever before been i 
even by the military nations of the west—let alone the 
civil-minded British and Americans. Trained and semi- 
trained reserves and a plan for mobilisation of industry 
and manpower there must indeed be ; but they will be 
of no effect if the first act of aggression is decisive. 


This is a very severe aggravation of the general diffi- 
culty of defending democracies. Fortunately, there is 
another new factor which can be reckoned on the credit 
side. This is that for the first time in history Britain 
is connected by a series of specific alliances with all the 
powers in whose company it would have to fight the 
next world war if it comes. For the first time in history 
the United States is committed both by treaty and by 
direct self-interest to being a full partner from the first 
minute. For the first time in history Britain does not 
have to plan its strategic policy in isolation. It is true 
that Britain can expect less direct military assistance 
from the Commonwealth in Europe or the Middle 
East. It is also true that the integration of European 
defence forces has proceeded only a very short way ; 
but when it is considered that in 1940 the British 
and French General Staffs had had no exchange 


The Cost 


[eee is to be no reduction in the high cost of social 
services. In fact, if this year’s experience of 
supplementary estimates is repeated, expenditure on the 
welfare state in 1950-51 will be more than in the financial 
year just ended. Certain aspects of the new estimates 
have already been discussed in The Economist and some 
further details about education and health costs are given 
on page 699 of this issue. But in view 
increasing extent to which social policy is shaping the 
modern budget—both on the public and personal side 
of the economy—the general picture deserves further 
attention. This article, therefore, sets out in broad terms 
some of the statistical information about the growth of 
British social expenditure. 

Before the attempt is made to measure its size, it must 
be decided just what social expenditure should include. 
Social services are easy to define in a general sense, but 
more difficult in detail. Are war pensions, for instance, 
a social service ? Officially they are usually classified 


é those goods 
insurance benefits which, if they are not pai 
a public authority, the average citizen 





far 


E 
: 


It may serve the cause of clarity to summarise the 
arguments that have been put forward in this article. 

A. The major object of defence policy is to prevent 
a third world war from breaking out. What is here under 
discussion, therefore, is not what would have to be done 
in time of war, and the preparations for doing it, but 
what has to be done now, in time of peace. 

B. The major commitments of Britain are (i) in 
western Europe, (11) in the Middle East, and (iti) in keep- 
ing the sea-lanes open, with (iv), as a special problem, 
the defence of Britain against air attack. It is essential 
to concentrate on these, and if troops have to be used 
for other purposes—e.g. for police action against Com- 
munists in Malaya—that should be regarded as a 
dangerous distraction frem ihe main purpose and as a 
serious failure in other departments of policy. 

C. Much more than ever before, a substantial pro- 
portion of the ultimate potential will have to be kept in 
permanent being. But as some offset to the burden of 
this, it is possible, to a very much greater extent than 
ever before, to organise the Grand Alliance in peacetime. 


of Welfare 


—try to provide from his own pocket. And while there 
is still plenty of scope for different int ions under 
the various headings, it must be sufficient to say here 
that the narrower rather than the wider view has been 
taken. Health e i i 


com ive statistics collected for the main social 
services. 

At the beginni century, ic social services 
cost about {1 per head of the j 1938 the 
cost had grown to £10 ; today it is around £37. After 
such is possible has been made 
in the purchasing power of the pound, social expenditure 
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A wrong conception has 


past and prospective. 
shows that this category of 
pensions and interest on the national debt are included 
—is today just about the same proportion of the national 
income as before the war. It is the social expenditure 
which has enlarged so much that it is now 17.5 per cent 
of the national income compared with about 10 per cent 
in the 1930s. It is, therefore, social rather than defence 
spending which dominates the budget. 


Social services expanded steadily between the two 
world wars, particularly in the provision of pensions 
and unemployment insurance. It is easier to arrive at 
the total bill for social payments than it is to apportion 
them between specific categories at different times, but 
this has been attempted in Table III for the main items. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that ‘the different Acts 
under which payments are made have not only changed 
in scope but have now, in most instances, been super- 
seded by entirely new measures. The new system of 
national insurance introduced in 1948 a number of 
statistical pitfalls to those searching through the complex 
national accounts for comparison with previous expen- 
diture. The estimates in Table III must, therefore, 
be used only as a rough guide, but the general trends 
are clear enough. By 1920—the first year for which 
estimates are shown in the table—the foundations of 
the modern welfare state had already been laid with the 
passing into law of the first Old Age Pensions Act of 


TABLE I. —Cost OF SoctaL tk IN GREAT Brian 








‘olumn 4 
Years Total Cost per | Column (3) cee ed 
commencing Cost | Head of as index | retail prices 
April 1st | Populatioa 
(£ million) | 1938=100 | 1938=100 
(1) a | & (4) (5) 
sre etree eerageen tee 
1900..... 6 | 1-0 10 16 
1910..... 63 1-6 15 25 
1920..... 247 5°8 56 35 
Av. 1920-24.. | 256 5-9 wep ® 
» 1925-29... | 304 6-9 67 61 
, 1930-34... | 411 9-1 89 95 
» 1935-39... | 450 | 9-7 95 97 
1940-44... | 600 | 12-7 123 91 
BOSS. 5.55 886 18-5 180 122 
1946..... 1,048 21-7 212 141 
1949 jehne 1,800 36°7 358 200 


1 


The adjustment for. changes in retail Geinse has been made with reference to the e working- 
class cost of wens Siete 8 ae since then estimates of the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service have been used. 





Taste II.—Soctat anp War Expanprruae 
As percentage of National Income 








Year beginning war poosicen.# 
pril 1st debt interest 






paar an eeeas 2-1 8-3 

ey saechaeas 3-1 4-4 

4-4 12-8 

Av 5-7. 12-8 
» 1925-29....... 7°5 12-0 
” 10-9 11-0 
” 9-9 11-1* 
” seeeee 8-1 64-8 
WONG 8. od rien 10-6 59-1 

1 *eeeaseoos 12-9 27°6 

rt 1949. ..5....4. (17-5 12-8 
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1908 and the National Health Insurance Act of 1911. 
Before these Acts, poor relief and iture on public 


education were practically the only forms of social pay- 
ments except for a trickle of expenditure on public 
health. Even at this early stage, however, social 
accounts were complicated. Some payments for health 
services were made under poor relief and this remained 
true until in 1948 the national health service took over 
these functions of the old poor laws. This fact should 
be taken into account when looking at the very small 
health expenditure in the early years. 


The inter-war years brought the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act of 1925 and 
the Unemployment Act of 1934. They also saw the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 1918 put inte effect. 
By the 1930s, Britain was supporting a quite substantial 
welfare state in which state insurance was firmly estab- 
lished. But in retrospect, it seems small compared with 
the gigantic system into which it has now grown. The 
raising of the school-leaving age, free health service for 
all, retirement pensions and family allowances—to 
mention only some of the new benefits—make an 
impressive list—and an impressive increase in the cost. 
By 1949, food subsidies still topped the bill but were 
followed closely by social insurance (including pensions) 
and health. The costliness of the new health service— 
so much greater than was anticipated—is the most 
striking feature. And this cost does not include sick- 
ness and maternity benefits which are a part of social 
insurance. Not all of the large sums collected each year 
under the new national insurance scheme are, however, 


Taste III.—ExprEnpiIturRE ON MAIN SocraAt SERVICES 
_¢ nen 








Ee 3 beginning April Ist 











1920 220 | 1950 | | 1936 | ve 1946 1949 

eit cc ncaa, | so | 104 Py us | 222 | 312 
Health services ............ 24 32 | 41 76 | 414 
National insurance & civilian 

"pass int CERT PETE Tei 53 | 199 | 202 | 270 | 458 
National assistance (poor relief)| 34 43 52 85 59 
Housing subsidies........,.. 2 17 | 21 23 25 
Food subsidies ............. 43 _ — | 331 | 465 
Family allowances .......... a) | _ A | 60 





Housing subsidies 2 are ‘expe nditure net of rent. The figure. for food subsidies for “1920 
is for bread ; producers’ subsidies between the wars—such as the beet-sugar subsidy— 
are not included. 

Supplementary pensions meluded under national assistance. Non-coatr'butory old 
age pensions included with civilian pensions. 


Tasie IV. 


Approximate Taxes paid by 
Lower Income Families* per 
Family per Week in 1948 


Shilings|=S~S*~*~*~C~CS~S*~SOSS i ngs 
"Ts 8-0 “ 


Current Social Expenditure 
per Family per Week 


Social insurance .......... Income tax...... 
National assist. (poor relief) 3 | Nationalinsurance 5-4 
Family allowances ........ 2 | Death duties 0-6 

: SO ON es sects 14-0 
Housing subsidies ......... 2 Drink and oe 31-4 
Food subsidies............ 15 | Purchase tax . 4-6 


TRCONIIE 6 5 i'0'0 u's Ko Hes o> 9 | Local rates ...... 4-8 





*Families with under £500 a year income im. 1947. Source: ECA Mission to the UK 
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i t. The figures in Table III represent the 
a ena ; they are the amounts of the 
central government grants together with the contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. The financial 
estimates on which the National Insurance Bill was based 
included an estimate for unemployment benefits of about 
£94 million based on an unemployment level of about 
84 per cent. The saving here so far has been consider- 
able ; unemployment benefits in 1948 were only {£19 
million. Altogether in 1948 the national insurance funds 
had a surplus on current account of £105 million. 


The state has taken upon itself to provide for the 
well-being of its citizens in no small measure. This 
has, of course, to be paid for out of taxation of one sort 
or another. The flow of money can still be reduced to 
quite a simple one in spite of the complexities of national 
accounting. Social expenditure is distributed through 
three channels—the central government, the local 
authorities and the national insurance funds. The bulk 
of the money for social services is raised by the central 
government, but it administers only a portion of it 
directly. The rest goes in grants to local authorities and 
to the national insurance funds. Local authorities 
augment their incomes by rates, the national insurance 
funds by contributions from employers and employees ; 
small sums are also obtained from investment income. 
The three public authorities together spent {£4,120 
million in 1949 (excluding transfers from one authority 
to another). So social expenditure, at £1,800 million, 
represents about 43 per cent of the total. This is the 
extent to which taxation is diverted to social payments— 
taxation being taken in its total sense to include rates 
and insurance contributions. About £640 million out 
of the £1,800 million consisted of direct cash payments 
to individual citizens. 


From a more personal angle, some interesting figures 
have been given by the ECA Mission to the United 
Kingdom in a report published early this year—“ Facts 
about the British Economy.” Table IV shows some of 
its estimates. The left-hand side of the table puts the 
total social expenditure for an average family—on the 
assumption that the population can be divided into 
families of four persons—at §7 shillings a week, includ- 
ing expenditure from local rates and from the national 


NOTES 


Senator Vandenberg 


The free nations are coming to accept the grim fact that 
the struggle with Communism is with for a long time 
to come. They know, too, that successful resistance and 
counter-attack depend upon the strength, the determination 
utcheud wx the weer oeeapnaaie s It is “the world’s 
spea in the quest le peace ” and if the point 
is blunted or the shaft beoken, there can be little hope of, a 
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insurance funds. The right-hand side of the'table gives 
estimates of taxes paid by lower income families in 1948, 
taken as those with an income of under {500 in 1947. 
The total taxes estimated to be paid by such families, 
who make up about 80 per cent of the ion, were 
larger than the whole of current social expenditure. 
This is mainly because of the very large sum entered 
for drink and tobacco taxes. At first sight it seems 
impossible to believe that the average working-class 
family pays 31 shillings a week on these taxes. But the 
total yield of tobacco duties is around £600 million and 
of ‘beer £300 million a year. Without making any 
assumptions about the share of these taxes going to the 
lower-income groups—as has been done in the ECA 
estimates—the simple division of, the total taxation by 
124 million families shows that the average family pays 
out {£72 a year in beer and tobacco taxes. The facts 
cannot be escaped. The average family drinks in a week 
nearly 13 pints of beer on which the tax in 1948 was 
about od. a pint. It also smokes a little more than 5 oz. 
of tobacco with a tax averaging 3s. 6d. an ounce. 


* 


Since it is the lower income groups which benefit 
mainly from social iture the report says “ the 
social expenditures are chiefly financed by transfers of 
income within the lower-income group, in accordance 
with variations in the pattern of consumption, family 
size, etc., rather than by transfers between different 
income levels.” Sight must not be lost of the rest of 
public payments to be provided for, nor of the fact that 
there will have been changes since these taxation esti- 
mates were made for 1948. Revenue from duties on beer 
and tobacco, for instance, has gone down. But the 
findings of the Mission will still, in general, apply. They 
bring home clearly the link between the channels of 
taxation and spending which is so often overlooked. The 
state still appears to many as an ogre when it levels 
taxation but a fairy godmother when it confers benefits. 
What is in fact evident is that cheap beer and tobacco 
oa, ee eee y welfare state. It 
is still true that nobody—or practically nobody—gets 
anything for one . 


THE WEEK 


of America’s leadership in the world wrought by Senator 
McCarthy’s wild, and at first unimpeded, attempt to gain 
ra 8 votes by discrediting the State Department and 
its policies. 
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Which Policy for the Tories ? 


ey ncaa cap ar ear be faanbi useage eevee yon 
for the adjournment on Wednesday evening was bound to 
happen sooner or later and it is perhaps as well that it has 
happened sooner. It has at least reimtroduced a healthy 
spirit of alertness and tension into the House. But Mr 
Att.ee has rightly decided not to regard the defeat as calling 
for the resignation of his government, the fate of which 
must depend on issues of confidence such as those raised 
during the debate on the Address. The Government will 
have to accept these minor defeats as part of the price of 
executing administrative business. The only alternative 
would be to reduce Ministers to the level of mere “ division 
fodder ” and keep them sitting day and night on the edge of 
their seats in the Commons when they are urgently required 
at their desks. 

Now that the Tories have won this surprise attack and the 
Government for their part have demonstrated in the five 
earlier divisions that it can repel the Opposition on a set 
vote, the Opposition should call a halt to these manceuvres at 
least until after the Budget. There is no real reason to 
suppose that they really desire either to form a government 
of their own without a majority or to fight another election 
immediately. It would seem that both Wednesday’s division 
and last week’s vote on a minor point concerning the publi- 
cation of food trading statistics were the result of instinctive 
belligerency rather than of any deliberate plan. Indeed, the 
two sides of Mr Churchill’s character have never been better 
illustrated than on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. 
The Olympian detachment-of his speech on Tuesday with its 
ringing tion of Britain’s bi-partisan foreign policy was 
followed on Wednesday night by a vote which, whatever 
its electoral value to the Tories, can only weaken Mr Bevin’s 
position in committee of Ministers at Strasbourg and that of 
Mr Shinwell in his first appearance as Britain’s Defence 
Minister at the western defence talks at The Hague. 
Britain can have either another immediate election or a period 
of truce on all but major issues. But to mix the two and 
perpetuate the alarms and excursions of the election through- 
out the months ahead is highly dangerous. In 1873 Disraeli, 
for whom Mr Churchill and his advisers have a great 
admiration, wrote as follows: 

For an Opposition to use its strength for the express 
purpose of throwing out a government, which it is at the 
same time aware that it cannot ving that object 
in view and no other—would be an act of recklessness and 
faction which could not be too strongly condemned. 


x ® * 


Contact Men 


The report of the Committee on Intermediaries,* 
which was set up early in 1949 as one result of the Lynskey 
fascinati 


Trib is a ting document. The chairman, Sir 
Edwin and his colleagues have made an extensive 
inquiry into the ial scope for “ contact men ” acting 
as intermediaries the public and government depart- 


ments and into the numbers and gi er pagan ve a 
mediaries. Their findings are that, ugh scope for 
intermediaries is it is more restricted than is generally 
tealised ; that a handful of private individuals make a 
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the committee points out that a very large number of these 
applications are governed by strict rules which admit of very 
little variation on the part of the government official con- 
cerned in dealing with them. In practice, the field for the 
intermediary is restricted to handling those applications such 
as building licences or import permits the refusal or granting 
of which is left to the discretion of officials within the limits 
of government policy. Even so, the field is large, and as 
most of these applications deal with complicated and technical 
matters some form of contact and discussion with the 
government department concerned is inevitable. 


_ Much the largest proportion of such contacts and discus- 
sions is carried out either, in the case of large business firms, 
— with the department concerned, or, in the case of 
small firms and individuals, by certain professional organisa- 
tions, such as the National Farmers’ Union and the British 
Legion, which act on behalf of their members. Only 29 cases 
were found in which private individuals had acted as agents. 
(It should be pointed out, however, that these cases were 
those which had been recognised for what they were ; there 
may be others which are more cleverly concealed.) 


The real interest of the report, however, lies in the picture 
of government administration which it presents. The Civil 
Service is entirely exonerated from suspicion, but the 
machinery of controls and licences which it is forced to 
administer is unbelievably cumbersome. The wonder is not 
that there is so little graft, but that anything gets done at all. 
Sir Edwin Herbert, in investigating one aspect of the 
administration, has revealed other weaknesses which are far 
more important than the faint suspicions raised by the 
Lynskey Tribunal. 

x * * 
New Farm Prices 


The result of the annual farm price review, announced. 
to Parliament by the Minister of Agriculture, was not 
unexpected. Farmers are to receive from April 1st onwards 
higher prices for milk, fat cattle, fat sheep and fat pigs, while 
the price for eggs—which was to have been reduced—will 
remain unchanged. The prices for crops from this year’s 
harvest have already been fixed, and they will not be increased 
for the 1951 harvest, with the exception that acreage pay- 
ments for potatoes are to be abolished and higher prices 
paid instead. The higher prices for livestock products are 
intended as partial compensation to farmers for the removal 
of the feeding stuffs subsidy. Their precise cost cannot be 
calculated ; but since there can be no question of increasing 
the food subsidies, payment will somehow have to be 
extracted from the consumer in the form of higher food 
prices. 

The Government has tried to meet the er that pro- 
duction will suffer from the removal of the ing stuffs 
subsidy and the reduction of the fertiliser subsidy. Two 
new schemes of direct assistance will be introduced. The 
marginal production scheme will be extended so that 
small livestock producers may be given a rebate on 
their purchases of feeding stuffs, and a subsidy will be paid 
on the use of fertilisers for the improvement of grassland and 
marginal land. The cost of these new direct subsidies will 
be about {7,000,000 a year. 

The whole settlement represents a compromise between 
the viewpoints of the Government and of the farmers’ leaders. 
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icy. The new special subsidies for fertilisers and feeding in the way of such relief, provided that there is some 
eral unchal ec Gor Whe Ba ee ke guarantee that it reaches the ype 
and will involve much administrative work. The Govern- without discrimination. It be going too far to expect 
ment has the satisfaction of another tranquil outcome of the countries such as the United States to provide 
oO use 


farm price negotiations ; but it is further than ever from _ hostile regime t for reward | ) 
using, in an effective manner, the mechanism at its command. > regarded as politically undesirable were 
ee ee eee 
* * * their eS _under the 
genuinely neutral and non-political agency 
Vietnam, Moscow and Lake Success national Red Cross. However, the Chinese 


It is now widely recognised that the fate of all south- Ot Yet asked ae their pride 
east Asia is at stake in the struggle now going on in Vietnam. 
If Vietnam were to fall to the Ho Chi-asah fection, i * 
the Soviet Union and Communist China have given diplo- 
matic recognition, it is fairly certain that Siam and Burma Difficulties of supply are no doubt partly responsible for 
would begin to go the same way. Malaya would then become _ the continued inactivity of the Communist forces in South 
tenable only with massive reinforcements of the British arm China charged with the tasks of reducing Hainan and 
now committed there. For the moment Bao Dai Formosa. There is also, on the admission 
French appear to be gaining ground, and there is a re munists themselves, widespread guerrilla opposition to their 
prospect of continued success, provided that the Viet Minh _rule, which comes partly from the remnants of the dispersed 
do not receive substantial aid from China. The French are Nationalist armies and partly from the new peasant dis- 
still short of suitable equipment, for the American Govern- _ content due to disillusionment with the promised benefits of 
ment, still haunted by inhibitions about colonialism, has Communist victory. Recent broadcasts 
been very reluctant to provide France with military supplies _ need to re-educate 9,000,000 soldiers before they are allowed 
for warfare in Indo-China. One result, however, of Dr to return to the towns and villages. Mao Tse-tung clearly 
Jessup’s recent Far Eastern tour may be the granting of i 
some $70 million in arms and long-term economic aid. 


In view of oe fact ae the om —>* the Far .. - - 
East is not merely a war, but four ing wars—in : 
China, Indlo-Ching, Sica tot ikciossie saws seeceteke nT Sneenition eee : 
unequivocal declarations by Chinese Communist at ‘The publication of Class V of the Civil Estimates 
the recent “ trade union” conference in Peking of intention Provides an occasion for an appeal for more information 
to support violent revolutions in neichbouring countries, aid 1 the votes for the Ministry of National Insurance, the 
to Chiang is a good strategic investment for the United Assistance Board and the service. Before July 5, 1948, 
States, even if his resistance is only regarded as a rearguard © when the social security scheme came into force, it was 
action. Such aid, however, is incompatible with the seat- possible to estimate the individual cost of old age pensions 
ing of a Communist delegate to represent China in Uno ; 
for if that were to occur the Peking Government could at pest tanked rama ski pony: TOA go 
once appeal to the Security Council against the United are at a minimum, the disappearance of an individual estimate 





& 
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States for supporting rebellion the govern- _ im respect of them is merely irritati It would be serious 
ment recognised by Uno as legitimate. Russians would _if unemployment were to reach only the 8} per cent assumed 
certainly not be deterred by their own record from backing by the Government in i cost of national 
such an appeal ; on the contrary, nothing would give them = imsurance 


pressure that they have been bringing to bear on the issue mentary pensions payable by the Assistance The 
of Chinese representation in Uno indicates that are well ’s share pensions d 
seas af the cooitenied whic aed be mane got re ag agi 


their way over it. 





* * * Oe el coe Se eer ot 

sickness benefit unemployment benefit Similarly, t 
Famine in China wane foe ties Assioanne Beer me it does still distinguish 
Famine is nothing new in China ; at the best of ‘ diminishing 







during the against Japan was a terrible Anothe of 

in the province of Honan, and now there are reports sh Soap sections Oe totaal eaememaaeee of 

of a disastrous food shortage, particularly in Shantung- the hospitals’ mai expenditure is broken down under 
The present state of affairs is partly due to natural causes, different headings: medical staff, nursing staff, food, fuel 
nce Blige rie ellis wpa i Lal ype ade and power, drugs and so on. But whereas this year a net 
cet oie Comma oa. sich Seuie’ ke cetiet peice hg iven for 2 England and Wales by 
with little incentive to produce for feeding the towns. It +. fm cg gs» og 
out that i to . yen. Worse 


if 


similar to that. provided = ce Ministry of Education. 
mee a2 * 
Bill of Health, 1950-51 


The Class V estimates do, however, make it possible 
to show the proportion of the total cost of the health service 
accounted for by each of its main branches in 1950-51. 

Revised Original 


estimate estimate 
1949-50 1950-51 
(é million) 
Grants to local health authorities........ 15-4 18-5 
General practitioner service ............. 47-1 48-2 
Pharmacew SOONERS es is 35-3 31-0 
eu service . ~~ whitey ety ch bs Opiates eo = * 
Supplementary thalmic service....... ¢ , 
Advances to hospital boards ............ 243-3 274°3 
of which maintenance expenditure....... 232-8 262-6 
Other health service expenditure... ....... A-4 ' 33-8 
Total gross cost to taxpayer............+. 449-2 480-6 
Less offsets and ae in aid*..... 90-7 87-7 
Total net cost to taxpayer 358-5 392-9 


*Of pear agg peel atdhce rn cnparswrer ohare ann Insurance Fund 
(£40-2 million in superannua oe 
s in respect of services, board and lodging of staff and so 


It will be seen that little change is estimated in the cost 
of the first five items in the table. That such a small reduc- 
tion in the cost of the pharmaceutical service is estimated is 
interesting because last October, in announcing the contem- 
plated cuts in Government expenditure, Mr Attlee stated 
that there was to be a charge of up to Is, on health service 
prescriptions, which would save about {10 million. Nothing 
more has been heard in 2 ee about this proposed charge, 
and Mr Bevan has refused to answer questions about it. Has 
te? or is it going to be rolled up in the Budget 
proposals ? 

De Tite eres vee te. Ine Desh fervice in 
1950-51 is, as was expected, almost entirely accounted for 

the hospitals. According to Sir Stafford Cripps, a ceiling 
has now been placed upon the hospitals’ expenditure. 
Whether that limit can be maintained in the face of the 
hospitals’ undoubted need to expand their facilities and of 
public pressure that they should do so, and with the present 
system of hospital budgeting, is another matter. 


: * & x 
The Cost of Education 


Public expenditure on education is now running at over 
£328 million a year on current account and {54 million a 
year on capital account, as compared with £115 million and 
£17 — seigiectiesiy in 1938-39, Had not economies 

made obligatory on was authorities by the Ministry 
of Eduennior beeethctee the total this year would have 
been higher still, These large figures are a tribute to the 
respect for education which now obtains, but it is also a 
reminder of the burdens which improved social policy, to- 
the inflation of costs, impose upon tax and rate 


The Education estimates published last week show only 
where increases or decreases 
to local. education en emon have 
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of the scheme for further education for ex-service students. 
The increased university grant reflects the increased 


salaries now payable to staffs, which will presumably improve 
the chances os recruitment. Large sums will also be 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE In UK on Epucation 
(£ million) 

1938/39 1949/50 1950/51 
(1) England and Wales: 


From taxes ............ 52 187 193 
From rates 26.000. edu 49 90 98 
P< oe seeedh sian 101 277 291 
(2) Scotland : 
From taxes ....0scceces 8 25 26 
From rates ........4+s 6 10 11* 
PUA ve cainan ch cav te 14 35 37 
Granp ToTAL...... 115 312 328 
*Estimates, 
spent on equipment and on acquiring sites, although 
there is to be no rapid expansion of the universities building 


programme: the Economic Survey for 1950 shows that it 
is to increase from £3,500,000 in 1949 to £4,500,000 in 
1950, which represents {1,000,000 less than had been 
promised before the economy cuts of last autumn. New 
building is not, therefore, likely to do much to relieve over- 
crowding. 

It is, however, ible that wees may be relieved 
by other less desirable means. When the Ministry’s work- 
ing party on University Awards recommended that the ex- 
service grants should be su seded by more state and local 
scholarships, the cuts in Government expenditure had not 
been instituted. By sending out its circular about the 
working party’s. recommendations at almost the same time 
the Ministry has met the obvious 
response: many local education authorities are now declining 
to increase either the number or the financial value of their 
awards. It is too soon to be certain, but the universities 
sl find it difficult, without sufficient awards, to fill their 
places. 


* * * 


First Round to Mr Menzies 


Australian Communists with surprising 
“ rolling ” strikes—a new technique inven 


ee cee ata tag 
number of small, scattered strikes—on the Brisbane water- 
front threatened to bring all shipping in the port to a stand- 


still. After a number of attempts to persuade the wrotiatoatt 
workers to submit their disputes to arbitration had failed, 
Mr Menzies invoked the Crimes Act, under which anybody 





Air Subscription Rates 


Increases in air freight charges make it necessary 
to raise certain air subscription rates : 


Old Rate New Rate 
New Zealand... ... £7 I5s. £8 
Australia sh. bed £6 5s. 
Hong Kong and Malaya £5 I5s. £6 


These increases will become effective for air 
subscriptions started or renewed on and after 
this issue. . 
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waterfront workers returned to work. : 
be a truce for at least two 


The success of Mr Menzies is 
in view of the fact that the penal clauses of the Crimes Act 
are thoroughly disliked by non-Communist trade unionists 
as well as by the Communists. ft a 
form of anti-strike legislation which can only be justified in 
extreme emergencies, and responsible trade 
must have been strongly tempted to support the Communists 
against the Government. Mr Menzies himself, 
may have swung the verdict by his remarkable broadcast to 
all trade unionists on the eve of the enforcement of the 
Crimes Act. He said: > 

Do you believe that an active Communist in your union 
is merely a somewhat radical union leader? If that is all 
he is, no Government has any right to touch him. But 

Communists are our enemies because they are against all 

the things we stand for. . . . It would be a supreme tragedy 

of Australian industrial history if the trade union movement 

took its enemies to be its leaders... . 

It may be that the trade unionists are prepared to accept 
from Mr Menzies what they would not accept from their 
own political leader, Mr. Chifley; or, more simply, that they 
have at last come to realise the damage that the Com- 
munists are doing to the movement. These activities in 
Australia are part of the world-wide Communist attempt to 
discredit the Labour movement and to disrupt work at the 
ens by his quick and effective action, Mr Menzies has 
orced the Communists back to a position from which they 
will not easily be able to recover. It is a nice paradox that 
a conservative-minded Prime Minister should be able to 
do so much more than his Labour opponent for the Labour 
cause. : 


* * * 


Wage Rates in France 


For some time M. Bidault’s government has struggled 
with the problem of increasing the purchasing power of the 
workers without setting in motion another rise in prices. 
Last week, the Prime Minister offered the country the solu- 
tion that, both in public aes enterprises, bonuses for 
productivity should be to the five per cent increase 
already proposed. These, naturally, would vary from industry 
to industry, and it is the Government’s hope that the restora- 
tion of collective bargaining will make it possible for more 
profitable firms to pay higher wages. Hitherto, rates 
have tended to be based on the capacity to pay of the least 
successful ventures. 

The strikes that have arisen in industry after industry in 
ae een en: Sen oe Le 
munists—are beginning to peter out. Even among the dock- 
workers, where loyalty to Communism is strong, a twenty-four 
hour strike left work in Marseilles and Cherbourg unaffected. 
There is more than a thread of connection between the 
slackening of the strikes and the Government’s decision on 
wages. The Communists’ trump card is the inadequacy of 
working-class incomes. In a recent survey of the national 
income, the conclusion was reached that, in spite of including 

in 


rie insurance and a generous family allowances 
sector, proportion going to 

eaieliand yu cele 40 spot. cent th tata ae eae aoe » when 
benefits were low or non-existent, the proportion was as hi 
S60 ee cont. Ven at ee ene 
have thus a very decidedly lower standard than the admittedly 
inadequate prewar level. 

These facts no longer admit of partisan debate. In the 
last weeks the Catholic Church has added its voice to the 





leaves behind him in Italy an atmosphere of controversy over 
the budget which he has just presented to Parliament. At 
the centre of his discussions in London is an external 
issue—Italy’s accumulation of sterling, now estimated at 


scale of the sterling balance is a systematic official policy 
of keeping Italian imports down. 


country, including Britain. This percentage i 

of an annual investment of 1,500 billion lire, and this, in 
Signor Pella’s view, is quite sufficient to repel any criticism 
of excessive stringency in the 


of 

The policy of defending the lira ought to check not only 
oe ten ees ee ee When whole- 
prices, particularly for farm p: fall as steadily as 

in Italy for the last months it is difficult not 
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by the general practitioners. Instead of devoting so m 
: and att of hospitals, 
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money and attention 


: 


ideal Britain has fallen today, and in so 
doing builds up a horrifying picture of what now passes 
for general practice in many parts of the » particular! 
in the i i ices of the towns. Probably, as the 
British Medical claims, the picture is inexact 

unfair. His method of survey is certainly vulnerable, and 
he has made isations which can hardly be supported 


practice will not ring true—the queues of patients over- 
flowing into the street ; the dingy, poorly equipped surgeries ; 
the cursory examination, u: i with altogether ; 


Some of Dr Collings’s suggestions for the reform of general 
practice will not be accepted even by those who accept his 
main propositions. He also discounts too much the effects 
of the national health service on the decline of 

ractice—it is = true that the decline had been going on 
ng before July 5, 1948, but the concentration on the 
hospitals since then, and the further development of services 
ancillary to the general practitioner, have markedly weakened 
his position. But this report is none the less valuable for 
being vulnerable, for it has openly stated what is felt in 
private by many doctors. 
* * a 


Votes for Tito 


The Jugoslav elections last Sunday showed that Marshal 
Tito, however firmly he intends to go on deviating from the 
standard Cominform line, does not intend to deviate from the 
usual Communist pattern of a single government list and 
no opposition parties or candidates. To him there is nothing 
undemocratic about this, since he believes that 95 per cent 
of the: Jugoslavs are in the official People’s Front, and 
therefore must wish to vote for it. Where the proceedings 
in Jugoslavia did differ from the usual run of Communist 
elections was that considerable care seems to have been taken 
to ensure the secrecy of the ballot, with the result that in 
some districts the anti-Tito vote was surprisingly high. 
made by the Marshall and _his 
colleagues Sp ined an unusually 

id collection of facts and figures about the state of the 
Jugoslay economy—which in other East European states 
would be treated as state secrets. No attempt was made 
to disguise the country’s economic troubles, but the 
Jugoslavs were encouraged to believe that they could over- 
come them all if they only tried hard enough. The hostile 


d unco-operative attitude of many of the peasants, caused 
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In essence, however, the real struggle in these elections was 
between Marshal Tito and the Soviet Union. A high pro- 
portion of the election propaganda was devoted to a justifi- 
cation of Belgrade’s anti-Soviet stand ; and on the whole 
this was a much more serious and reasoned affair than the 
abusive polemics with which the Cominform is accustomed 
to dispose of its opponents. The Marshal, for instance, 
contributed a detailed account of Soviet-Jugoslav economic 
relations- since the war. Mr Djilas, the Minister of Propa- 
ganda, treated a rally of students and teachers at Belgrade 
University to a careful analysis. of the “ crisis of socialism ” 
in the Soviet Union, and the backslidings to which its mis- 
interpretation of Marxist doctrine had led it. 

This analysis, by its appearance of sweet scientific 
reasonableness, must have made the rulers in the Kremlin 
uncommonly angry. Mr Djilas presented the Soviet Union 
as an unfortunate example of a state which, in developing 
a socialist’ economy, had saddled itself with a bigger 
bureaucracy than existed in any capitalist country. These 
bureaucrats were now attempting to distract attention from 
their internal difficulties by outside successes, achieved by 
the subjugation and exploitation of other Socialist countries. 
It remained therefore for Jugoslavia to show what the “ prin- 
cipled application and development of Marxist theory” 
should be: 

that strengthening of the socialist democracy which is only 

possible with the widespread freeing of the initiative of the 

masses, that is with the granting of ever-greater powers to the 
masses in the conduct of state affairs. 

It will be extremely interesting to see whether this is 
pure electioneering or represents serious intention of 
the Jugoslav Communists. 


* * * 


Iron Curtain Budget 


The budget estimates for 1950 introduced last month 
in the Sobranye by the new Bulgarian Finance Minister, 
Mr Lazarov, provide a revealing and in some respects 
amusing guide into the labyrinth of east European finances. 
For more than a year now Bulgaria, like Cominform 
countries, has not published any detailed financial estimates. 
Last year, however, it was still possible to know the 
estimates for each ministry and department. Now the mania 
for secrecy has gone one step further. 


The twenty-odd ministries are separated into four large 
roups—economic, administrative, _ social-cultural . and 
ence. The total budget shows an increase over last year’s 
of more than 30 per cent—about {15 million. The estimates 
for the “ administration ” ministries presumably include the 
cost of the civil service, the upkeep of meee build- 
ings—including the royal palaces now used by the Politburo 
—and the cost of the police. This year administration and 
lice will cost almost twice as much as in 1949. . The 
udget for the War Ministry shows a small increase, but 
the cost of the “labour army,” which is responsible for the 
building of fortifications and strategic roads and railways, 
are not included in it. The cost of the “ social and cultural ” 
departments, which include not only the health service, hos- 
pitals, social insurance, and education, but also the Com- 
munist propaganda organisations, are increased from 19 
billion to 38 billion leva.* : 
Even more revealing is the revenue side of the budget. 
Total revenue is estimated at 178 billion leva, an increase 


‘of §9 billion (or almost 100 per cent) over 1949. The sum 


is enormous by Bulgarian standards.; yet only 6.1 billion leva 
of this revenue are expected to come from income tax, while 
59 billion are to come from the “ turnover tax ”—the Soviet 
form of indirect taxation—1g billion from profits of govern- 
ment enterprises, and 15 billion from customs and excise. 
Some 56 billions of revenue are very vaguely defined. 


* (£1 =3,000 leva approximately.) 
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The Finance Minister has found it wise 
about the 1949 budget, except to attack i 
general terms the former heads of the Fi 
the National Bank, who were 


an 
ously increased revenue for 1950 appears to be 
theoretical, unless they reveal a new sharp internal 


tion of the leva. The concluding sentence of his budget 


speech is characteristic of the last European trend: the 
budget, he said, would be realised, as the government was 
“ determined to go forward on the Socialist road under the 
guidance of our wise teacher and leader, the great Stalin.” 


The contrast is striking between the present expenditure 
of Communist Bulgaria and that of “ bourgeois ” Bulgaria in 
1938. Ten postwar levas are generally accepted as equal to 
one prewar leva, and at this rate of devaluation the Com- 
munist credits for the War Ministry are twice as big, for 
administration and police ten times as big, and for “ social 
and cultural activities ” five times as big as before the war. 


* * * 


Point Four and Africa 


_ The possibility of bigger and better developments in 
Africa has caught the imagination of the State 
and of ECA officials. The progress of European colonial 
powers has seemed unnecessarily slow, although OEEC 
recently brought the colonial powers, South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia together in Paris for three weeks of con- 
sultation. During the past few weeks there has been a flurry 
of activity in an effort to speed up the plans which were 
asked for last autumn and many of which are now being 
considered. Africa, it is maintained, offers an attractive field 
for Point Four projects and, what is more important at the 
moment, for co-operation between the members of OEEC. 
Transport. schemes, for instance, necessarily cut across 
national frontiers ; and it cannot be denied that a neat map 
showing a number of projected railway systems, in the plan- 
ning of which all the colonial powers had worked har- 
moniously together, would create a favourable impression in 
Washington. The Americans have in mind particularly the 
expansion of transport leading out of the area comprising 
Nyasaland, the two Rhodesias and part of the Belgian Congo. 
The development of Africa, however, is not as simple as 
some think. The stirring political consciousness of the 
Africans, the lack of food and the lack of labour make it 
essential for the European powers y 
cautiously with their p‘ans. If Africa had been a plum 
simply needing to be picked to be enjoyed, it would have 
picked a long time ago. As it is, the difficulties i 


experience with groundnuts should be enough to make them 
hesitate before embarking on schemes which, in any case, 
are bound to take many, many years to mature. 


eS eels teks tee btful, the 
investor—is p to a way ahead and to 





































Before the Welfare State 
‘The case of Robert Courtice Bird and Sarah Bird, his 
wife, who were tried at Exeter on the 22nd inst., for 
the murder of Mary Anne Parsons, is a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the imperfection of the law, and of some 
peculiarities of society. Mary Anne Parsons was between 
14 and 15 years of age, her mother is a widow, and both 


in life, after being something an three months in 
the Birds’ service, fell down and died. . . . The immediate 
cause of death was the injury to the head, but how that 
was received there was no evidence to show. . . . If the 
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The world’s finest 
Alarm! Fully automatic; no 
winding of clock or alarm 
_ mechanism ! When knob on 
topofcase is depressed to stop 
Alarm, it rises again on release 
automatically resetting alarm 
for the following morning. To 
cut out alarm you press knob 
and twist slightly. Available 
in charming pastel shades at 
Smiths recognised Stockists 
everywhere. 
AUTOCAL (iuminous) 
69/6 incl. P.T. 
AUTOLARM (non-luminous) 
59/6 inci. P.T. 


GMITHS SROTRIC 


Fully Automatic ALARMS 


& If you do not enjoy the advantages of A.C. Mains, be sure to get 
a Sniths Handwound Alarm from the beautiful range available. 
SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Led 





Take the finest leaf from [Mf that finally you can weave 


the Golden Belt of Old €% -your dreams in smoke clouds 
Virginia and add to it (tie (7 amd sce solutions to the 
touch of genius) a touch of f insoluble through the smoke 
the leaf that has made cer- {} rings. For this is a tobacco 
tain cigars world famous, || that is not just a smoke but 
and you have just the raw ;,}. a way of living, not just 


materials for this another fill but another out- 
look, not just another brand 
but a bond that links you 
and your pipe for ever to the 


? surname Balkan Sobranie, 


Made by the makers of Balban Sobranie at Sobranie House, London, E.C.l 
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This year Easter falls in April and the first 
holiday in the year is the occasion for many 
family reunions. At such happy gatherings 


those with family responsibilities will be 


reminded of the wisdom of providing for 


the future and many will be glad that in 
carrying out these duties they have sought 


the aid of the 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
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OF you ever want 
Greot Britain you ought 
to screed about Trust Houses, 
where service is good and 
prices moderate. < 





Write for Trust House map and guide, to: ™m_-.. ES 
TRUST HOUSES. LIMITED 


8! PICCADILLY - LONDON + W:! 
Telephone: GROSVENOR 1846 
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Letters. to 


France and Great. Britain 


Sm,—As a member of the society founded by Le Play, I am 
interested in the article published in The Economist of March 
4th under the title “ France and Great Britain.” Toward the 
ca (I quote from the French translation in No. 1813 of “La 
Documentation Francaise ”) it says that “the Frenchman does 
not take into serious consideration those changes in French 
agriculture which would allow Great Britain to buy its meat 
and wheat in francs instead of in dollars.” This is a very large 
problem, which is much ‘discussed in official circles who are 
in touch with OEEC. 
Of course, it is all too easy for bureaucrats in their offices 
to build up huge plans, based on “scientific” proofs that 
French agricultural output is very low, and providing for a 
“ scientific management” through which French agriculture 
could feed all western Europe. The same burcaucrats have also 
decreed that the population density being only 75 per square 
kilometre, while neighbouring countries boast of 100, 150, 200 
or more, ‘we should import starving Italians by the million and 
give them immediate work on our ill-cultivated and under- 
manned farms and the so-called “terres abandonnées ” (waste 
pees All these well meaning people seem to forget one thing 
: human nature in general and the psychology of the 
reach paddede ie puaiaeee 
Unless this country (God forbid) were to be sovietised, ‘no 
power on earth or in heaven can oblige a farmer to import 
any labour or grow any produce if he does not wish to do so 
or does not expect any profit out of it. Since 1914, two wars 


value of our currency and disorganised the market. With such 
instability our peasantry, of course, is reluctant to make any 
outlay of money, wary of any experiment of mass or specialised 
production. The old system of self-sustaining small general 
farming for home consumption remains customary, except in 
the few rich plain sections north of the Loire, Throughout 
the war and until very recently, with communications dis- 
rupted, and German and state requisitions, it was the only 
possible system if the peasant—and the population—was to 
survive. The system may be medieval, but we are back in 
the Middle Ages, because we are in an age of insecurity. The 
peasant is a feudal baron, entrenched in his farm as in a 
fortified castle. He produces for his own consumption or little 
moré, because he knows that whatever he might produce above 
his own personal needs may only bring him possible loss and, 
with absolute certainty, bother, red tape and taxes. 

In my opinion it will take some years of honest and intelligent 
financial management to restore confidence to the rural mind, 
which would then allow the French farmers to creep cautiously 


Société dEconomie et de Science Sociales 
66 Avenue de Saxe, Paris XV 


Not So Divided 





the . Editor 


' at nearly every election one party sweeps the board with less 


than half of the votes cast. The Second Ballot was responsible 
for the multiplication of parties in France prior to 1945 (the 
party list system of PR has been in use since 1945) and the 
unstability of their governments. The party list system of 
election is far from perfect, but it is an improvement on the 
Second Ballot and has succeeded in reducing the number of 
parties so that today three-quarters of the 


representation: is 
shared between three or four parties, and the length of their 


parliaments are distinctly longer. 


However, the real remedy lies in the use of the single- 
transferable-vote system of PR. This system groups con- 
Stituencies to return three or more members and: allows the 
voter to choose his candidates in the order of preference by 
voting 1, 2, 3 and so on just so long as the voter is interested 
in the candidates. The grouping of constituencies will ensure 
that representation is in proportion to the votes cast and will 
make it possible for two or more parties to be represented. 
The transferable vote will ensure that the majority of the votes 
cast will be used and not wasted as at present and: give the 
electorate a say in choosing the candidates, thus reducing the 
party domination which exists at- present. The arguments 
against PR are purely theoretical and can be disproved by the 
results obtained by the countries using this system, such as 
Eire, ‘Tasmania, Malta and many Scandinavian countries. It 
is the obvious solution to the present pcan tie faith- 
fully, AtBert H. SuMPTION 

Proportional Representation Society, London, S.W.1 


Economics: and Magic 


S1r,—I feel sure that I am not alone in regretting the recent 
currency reform carried out by the Indonesian Government. 
I am not competent to comment on the reform as a matter of 
financial policy, but I am sorry that this action, however 
justified and however successful it may be, should have 
removed from the economics classroom oné of the too few 
pleasant fantasies which enlivened the learning of the “ dismal 
science.” 

Every student of economics must have some affection for 
Robinson Crusoe, the common personification of homo 
economicus, and equally every student must have been tempted 
to dwell on the possibility conjured up by the thought of all 
the money in the country being doubled overnight “ by magic.” 
This hackneyed introduction to the lecture on “ Inflation” 
opened up a dream world of pleasant possibilities which still 
seemed attractive even after the lecture on “ Deflation” (in 
those days “ Disinflation” had not been invented) had shown 
that the same “ magic” could equally well halve all the money 
overnight. The Indonesian Government has literally done this 
now, and therefore all the standard text books and lectures 
will, I suppose, be amended to substitute the Indonesian 


‘ Government for the old “ magic.” 


Mass observation, social surveys and the like, by their 
merciless analyses of humanity’s likes and dislikes, are tending 
to deprive us of homo economicus with his unpredictable scale 
of valuations, and now the Indonesian Government has under- 
mined the “magic” with which generations of students grew 
up. Like the child who discovers that Father Christmas is 
resents yh iy ip roe eg Ha 

MARTIN EKSERDJIAN 
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“ British Broadcasting. A Study in Monopoly.” By R. H. 
Coase. The London School of Economics and Political 
Science and Longmans Green. 206 pages. 128. 6d. 


Tuts is an important book. In view of the very large place 
that the BBC now occupies in the national life, it is asténishing 
how little attention has ever been paid to its origin. Mr 
Coase, in the true spirit of rerum cognoscere causas, has set 
out to enquire how broadcasting in Great Britain came to be 
organised as a monopolistic public corporation. In doing so 
he has, in effect, written the first authoritative and scholarly 
history of British broadcasting. The fascination of the story 
lies in the fact that, though it has all happened within the last 
thirty years, and many of the chief actors are still alive, it is still 
uncommonly difficult to discover exactly why things were done 
as they were. To a very large extent they just happened, and 
a pattern of organisation that was not originally intended to 
be more than provisional, and was therefore not at all care- 
fully considered, became, almost by accident, permanent. 

Not entirely by accident, however. Mr Coase brings out very 
clearly that between the Sykes Committee of 1923, which 
intended to leave the whole question of the proper organisa- 
tion of broadcasting entirely open, and the Crawford Committee 
of 1925, opinion had hardened to such an extent that the 
rightness of monopoly was simply taken for granted, without 
any proper investigation of the matter then or since. The 
dominant influence in the provisional decision in favour of 
monopoly, back in the pioneer days of 1922, when there were 
less than 20,000 listeners, was undoubtedly that of the Post 
Office, which is naturally monopoly-minded. But the dominant 
influence in the hardening of opinion in 1923-25 was undoub- 
tedly the formidable personality (brought into broadcasting, 
again, by accident) of Mr John Reith. The present form of 
British broadcasting is undoubtedly his monument. 


A number of arguments have, from time to time, been 
advanced to support the monopoly of broadcasting. But Mr 
Coase has no difficulty in showing that “the technical argu- 
ments are incorrect, the arguments on grounds of finance 
unproven and those on grounds of efficiency inconclusive.” 
Unquestionably, as a matter of history, the dominant 
argument was Lord Reith’s belief that a monopoly was 
“ essential ethically, in order that one general policy may be 
maintained throughout the country and definite standards 
promulgated.” What this doctrine meant in the mind of its 


author can perhaps be most clearly recalled by remembering 
what Sunday broadcasting was like under his regime. It 
was to defend this “ programme monopoly” that the BBC, 
and the Government at its behest, went to such lengths in the 
effort to stop commercial broadcasting from the Continent 
(which neither deprived the BBC of revenue nor interfered 
with its wavelengths—that is, to which the other arguments 









y 
for the monopoly, it raises in the most acute 


nt form precisely 
the issue that the opponents of mc aly (including Lord 
Reith’s immediate successor at the the late Sir Frederic 


Ogilvie) most fear. “ By whose authority, among a free people, 
can one set of “standards” be accepted, and another set be 
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The Commentator’s Limitations 


«The State of Europe.” By Howard K. Smith. The 
Cresset Press. 416 pages. 158. 


{r is neither unseemly noc icrelevant, from time to time, to 
remind journalists of their limitations. It is better that they 
Gould think of chamecres at general practitioners and occ 
sionally reveal the ability to give a specialist’s diagnosis, than 
that they should think of themselves as specialists over wide and 
intricate fields. It is important, too, that they should recall 
the origin of the term “ correspondent ”—a writer of letters. 
For the editor the ideal correspondent is the trusted man on 
ee se met es nett eceein no tae atc 
what he believes to be relevant and accurate material for 
editorial comment and for the guidance of readers. 


It is, of course, not the fault of distinguished journalists like 
Mr Howard Smith, now head of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in Europe, that they should have been used instead 
as ubiquitous commentators, and encouraged to pronounce 
judgments on the course of events in which vivid pattern is 
more important than balanced detail. Nor is it altogether their 
fault if they slip into habits of critical generalisation, which 
set clichés and snap judgments rolling round the world like the 
echoes of some imperial decree. 

Mr Howard Smith is aware of these considerations, 
preface of admirable modesty he asks that his 


analyses and conclusions about Europe shall be accepted as 

working hypotheses . . . ever subject to alteration if a longer 

perspective and new evidence suggest the need for it. 

His subject is all Europe and the origins and course of the 
cold war; his final chapter is entitled “Whose Century ?” 
He appears to write largely for an American audience ; a glance 
at the chapter headings suggests that he aims, too, at the readers 
of the mass circulation dailies. “Europe’s Dead End Kid” 
fits Italy pretty well; “Fallen Bastion” is a bit final for 
Britain ; “ Hungarian Rhapsody—in Red ” is all very well if 
one thinks red ; “ Rape Without Passion” is rather better for 
Czechoslovakia than “Rape with Passion” for Poland. But 
the serious reader must not be put off ; there are excellent 
things in this book—a masterly sketch of the state of France, 
a persuasive if wishful analysis of the springs of Soviet policy, 
and a real understanding that east European affairs cannot be 
painted in plain black and white. 

The author appears to be a liberal who has been deeply 
disturbed by the Marxist analysis and thinks that Europe—and 
he—can regain spiritual confidence the British Labour way— 
Dei ee ee ee 
Democracy. He argues that pursuit of a Social Democratic 
policy is the only answer to Russian policy: if Russia is of 
good will it would see the proof that the military measures of 
the west are not caused by economic necessity (capitalism’s 
dying kick presumably). If Russia is of ill will, this policy 
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Indian Farming 
“The Farmer Speaks.” By I W. Moomaw. Oxford 
University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. _199 pages. 


128, 6d. or Rs, 7.8. 


Everysooy knows what is wrong with the Indian country- 
side. Holdings are too small, rents too high, the land produces 
too little for the ever increasing numbers who have to make a 
living from it. A bad year or an awkwardly timed wedding 
can cause a farmer to borrow more than, at 25 per cent com-~ 
pound interest, he is ever able to repay. The merit .of Dr 
Moomaw’s book is that he makes these generalisations concrete, 
His farmers give their life histories, their difficulties and their 
successes, in thee own words; his details of receipts and 
expenses are actuals, taken from farms whose accounts he has 
himself studied. At last the reports of Royal Commissions and 
Banking Enquiry Committees come alive, and one can see the 
hard-working small owner on his way up the ladder, the 
illiterate and indebted tenant on his way down to day-labour. 
One can see malaria at harvest time destroying a family’s liveii- 
hood for a year, or the great frost of 1929 ruining half a 
neighbourhood. 


A few of the life stories can be quoted. There is Punio, 
the failure ; the frost of 1929 killed his crops, he was already 
in debt, and, although the family half starved for a year, by the 
time the new season came along their position was so bad thot 
all they could do was to hand over their three acres and their 
oxen to the moneylender. From a respected member of his 
village community Punio became overnight a day labourer on 
4d. a day. Then there is Ramlal. He represents the high 
value placed on leisure in all Eastern peasant societies. His 
total income was only some £25 a year, and yet he preferred 
to spend over a quarter of on hiring labour so that he could 
live in idleness. Govind shows what energy and determina- 
tion can do. He kept out of debt and found work for himself 
and his wife the whole year round, because he was prepared 
to try an improved seed drill, to weed regularly and to plough 
deeply ; and, above all, because he employed ao outside labour 
for any job the family could do themselves. 

Equally iluminating are Dr Moomaw’s figures. Thus 
wedding and funeral expenses accounted for the debts of over 
40 per cent of his farmers and living expenses accounted for 
those of another 25 per cent. But there is not a single case of 
borrowing to improve the land. As imterest on these debts, the 
moneylender insisted on 12 per cent even when land and 
jewellery were pledged, and, when there was no such security, 
the rate was as high as 75 per cent. These ate crippling rates 
for men whose whole stock of implements and beasts was 
usually worth no more than £8 or {10 altogether. And although 
Gujerat is one of the wealthiest parts of India Dr Moomaw’s 
figures make it clear that £20 a year was a handsome income 
and that on tenanted farms the average was as low as £6. Dr 
Moomaw’s book has only one defect. It relates to 1937-38 
and takes no accoum of the great changes which have occurred 
in the Indian countryside since then. One can only hope that - 
he will write another book to ¢ell us how the rise in agriculsural 
prices, the Debt and Tenancy Legislation of the last few years, 
and the slow spread of education and improved methods, are 
gradually changing village conditions. 


‘More Commentary on Keynes 


“The Keynesian Revolution.” By Lawrence R. Klein. 
Macmillan. 243 pages. 159. 
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general intellectual athleticism but a more than nodding 
acquaintance with economic analysis is implied.) It is a well- 
planned, logical, comprehensive book. Dr Klein traces the 
development of Keynes’s own thought through his successive 
writings and through the reflection, in the work of his con- 
temporaries, of his oral teaching and conversation. He analyses 
the “ General Theory ” in relation to these earlier systems, to 
the background of events, and to the work of other economists. 
He surveys in one brilliant but desperately compressed chapter 
the technical controversies which have raged about various 
aspects of the “Theory,” and he discusses the bearings of 
Keynesian analysis on an inflationary situation. Finally the 
author evaluates the political and social significance of Keynes’s 
work, betraying as he does so a marked preference for a clear- 
cut, authoritarian Socialist solution. A technical appendix for 
mathematicians rounds off the book. 


Unfortunately it is precisely at the crucial points of the 
argument that Dr Klein finds it impossible to frame his analysis 
in terms comprehensible to the general reader—even to his own 
idealised version of that entity—or indeed to the non- 
mathematical economist. It is important to his thesis, it ‘is 
indeed of considerable practical importance to the economic 
welfare of the world, to demonstrate that the instability of the 
competitive economy and its propensity to settle down at some- 
thing less than full-employment level, do not depend on 
incidental frictions, rigidities, and displays of unreason, but 
are as it were built in. An America where influential public 
opinion, particularly business opinion, clings doggedly to the 
classical view and regards the Keynesian analysis as “ the 
economics of illusion” is unlikely consistently to follow an 
effective full-employment policy. But when Dr Klein sets out 
formally and once for all to demonstrate this inherent instability 
and to disentangle that demonstration from those elements in 
the “ general theory ” which do in fact relate to frictions and 
illusions, he soars straight into the mathematical empyrean and 
must, for the rest of the book, be taken on trust by all but the 
experts. Again, the important matter of this inflationary phase 
is treated in a way which, while less prohibitive to those not 
specially equipped, must put it outside the grasp of even the 
imtelligent layman. When Dr Klein goes on to a thoroughly 
popular and indeed rather superficial statement of social aims 
and programmes he produces somewhat the effect of a profound 
psychological treatise winding up with a page or two of Advice 
to the Lovelorn. It is a pity that he did not write two books, 
or a book and a pamphlet, for his two audiences. 


Nationalism in the Colonies 


« Self-Government for the Colonies.” 
Allen and Unwin. 177 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Tus book would have been more effective if it had been less 
dogmatic. Both in style and content it suggests that the 
obviously important aspect of colonial affairs with which it 
deals is not recognised as being important by those who are 
responsible’ for British colonial policy. Such a suggestion is 
incorrect, to say the least, for the theme of the book is the 
relationship between British colonial administrations and the 
nationalist movements which are gaining confidence and 
influence in ¢very dependency. To parody Mr Crocker’s style, 
it may be said that even those who are responsible for colonial 
policy, whether in Whitehall or abroad, are certainly aware 
not only of the existence but even of the importance of the 
problem which these movements present. 


Mr Crocker’s examination, however, of the origins, nature 
and aims of nationalism in British Africa is objective and well- 
informed if not always up to date. No one, moreover, who 
knows anything of the matter would dispute his conclusion— 
that the existence of a nationalist movement in every territory 
must be taken seriously and that the British administrator must 
come to terms with it (even to the extent of taking risks) in a 
co-operative effort to ensure a smooth hand-over when power 
is transferred. The premises on which that conclusion is 
‘based are not, however, so easily acceptable. 


By W. R. Crocker. 
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concern in particular territories than the other ; it cannot be 
argued that anywhere is either of them more important or more 
real than the other. Mr Crocker would thus have done better 
to indicate how progress along the road to responsible govern- 
ment is to be kept in step with economic advance (or vice 
versa, according to the conditions in any area) than to dismiss 
development as a mere “cult” and to claim i politics a 
monopoly of réality. 


dhs tier take aoa outline date: A a toe oe 
years the growing decadence of Great Britain should have 
coincided with the imaginative constitutional reforms that have 
been introduced in Ceylon, West Africa, Malta and the West 
Indies, not to mention those contemplated in practically every 
other British dependency. It. is to be noted, moreover, that 
many of those reforms have incorporated the very policy which 
Mr Crocker so vigorously recommends, 

Nevertheless, as a statement of one of the fundamental 
problems facing this country in its dealings with the colonies— 
as well as with international opinion on colonial affairs—the 
book is both stimulating and valuable. 


Reference and Text Books 


“Pottery Gazette and Glass Trade Review Reference Book 
and Directory.”” Scott Greenwood and Son. 451 pages. 
Subscription, 3 years £2 ¢s., 2 years £1 158., 1 year 41. 

ONE feature of this work is a classified series of reproductions of 

British potters’ and glass manufacturers’ trade marks. Detailed lists 

of firms in the trades and of their agents in London and overseas 

are accompanied by a buyers’ guide to pottery one glassware classi- 
fied by types of product. 

“The Motor. Industry of Great Britain.” The Society of 


Motor Manufacturers — ‘Traders Limited. 280 pages. 
30S. net. 


THIs annual statistical survey deals primarily with the production 
and distribution of British motor vehicles of all types, including 
agricultural tractors and works trucks. The years covered are 
1948, 1947 and 1938. For purposes of comparison, a considerable 


amount of data is included on the production and distribution of 
motor vehicles built in other countries. 


“The Investor’s India Year-Book, 1949.” By Place 


Siddons and Gough. 35th Edition. Orient Longman 
351 pages. Rs. 20, 


Limited. 
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“AMERICAN SURVEY 





Not Enough Jobs : 


(From Our American Staff) 


ITH one out of every thirteen workers looking for a 

job, American unemployment figures are beginning 
to make news ; but, by and large, it is news not of a decrease 
in the number of available jobs, but of an increase in the 
number of available workers. During the war, a peacetime 
total of 60 million jobs appeared. an idealistic aspiration. Yet 
58.5 million people are now drawing wages or salaries, 
although 1.5 million of these are in the Armed Forces and 
thousands of others are doing work connected with 
armaments. But new opportunities are still not opening 
up fast enough to absorb all the new applicants. 


Total civilian employment, at 57 million in February, was 
about the same as in January of this year, and also about 
the same as in the corresponding months of 1949. The 
Bureau of the Census’s report on the labour force shows that 


Va 


more people in the 
labour force than a year before. Some of them were young 
: le: i - Some of them were ex-servicemen 
who had just finished a delayed schooling. Some of them 
were women who had-not previously been looking for a job 
—following: a long-term trend the ratio of women in the 
force to the total: of: women in the relevant age-groups 

‘about’ one per cent to a. peacetime record of 


too to requir overall eer! progres either of publ 








works or of relief. But many members of Congress are 
actively concerned with particular situations in their districts. © 


The executive branch has similarly acted on an area basis 
in the rather modest programmes so far developed, chief 
among which is the one announced by the Président in his 
midyear economic report last July. The Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security in the Department of Labour estimates unem- 
ployment by areas, designating as “ A ” areas the places—very 
few of them, now—where the ratio of unemployment to the 


available labour force is under three per cent and, at the other 
end of the scale, “E” areas where 12 per cent or more of 
the workers are looking for jobs without being able to find 
them. In “E” areas, of which there are at present 43, the 
Department of Commerce makes a “ plant and product 


survey,” analysing what products are being produced there 


now, or were produced during 
the war, the plant capacity, 

and the labour force. This in- 
_ formation goes to the various 
_ government procurement agen- 
cies, and a procurement 


gr el Eee rit information centre is estab- 


lished locally, to afford manu- 
facturers in the area every 
opportunity to bid on govern- 
ment contracts. At the same 
time, the various groups in- 
volved in the decline of the 
area are urged to get together 
for concerted action. 

An “E” area may have 


Source + Bureau of Labour Statistics, a labour surplus for a 


variety of reasons. Less 
is said in the United States than in Britain about 
“ distressed areas,” but worked-out or high-cost mining 
districts (lead, zinc and copper as well as coal), regions from 
which industry has migrated (New England textile towns, 
for example) and places whose products, like high button 
shoes, are becoming saleable only to museums, are all areas 
where the decline is permanent ; these are jobs that will not 
come back. On the other hand, some areas have surpluses 
almost entirely because people are moving in faster than 
jobs are being developed to absorb them, even though the 
rate of development of jobs may be fairly high. California, 
with a net influx of some 20,000 people a month—and a 
quarter of a million a year—is the outstanding example 
in this category. | 


In practically all of the “E” areas, and in 


“D” areas aware of the wisdom of a sti n in time, 
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with one of the best of the state full employment committees, 


is trying to restore old occupations like copper-mining, to_ 


expand going concerns and to attract new industries. In 

lifornia in December, Governor Warren’s conference on 
employment concluded analyses of existing occupations, the 
main classes of worker with placement difficulties—young 
people, those belonging to minority groups, the handicapped, 
those over forty—and types of useful action. In New 
England, a regional meeting headed by the six State 
Governors met in November, with a very thorough survey by 
the New England Council (a business organisation) and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston at hand. It made recom- 
mendations ranging from the provision of venture capital 
and the greater utilisation of research to the development of 
the Passamaquoddy electricity project and the financing of a 
new steel mill to process the iron ore recently discovered 
in Canada and the Caribbean. 


* 


But while these analyses are going on, and these statistics 
are being collated, broad new attitudes on the capacity of the 
economy to provide work and earnings for an increasing 
population are presumably taking form. The United 
Nations’ group of experts, who were instructed to “ prepare, 
in the light of the current economic situation, a report on 
national and international measures required to achieve full 
employment,” have had their say. Domestically, policies 
on a national level will doubtless not be long postponed if 
unemployment figures continue to follow recent trends. When 
the President, in his message on the economic report last 
January, called for 61 million civilian jobs in 1950 and 
expansion of the national output to $300 billion a year 
within five years, he raised issues that have been academic 
since the nineteen-thirties. 


This domestic situation may have a noticeable impact on 
foreign policy. In recent months and years, American 
trade unions have established closer ties with their opposite 
numbers abroad than ever before ; but Mr Rieve of the CIO’s 
Textile Workers has been protesting against the importation 
of British textiles and clothing. The AFL soft-pedalled the 
“buy American” sentiments of a Senator whom they had 
invited to speak to their annual convention out of gratitude 
in connection with the Taft-Hartley Act ; but it was not so 
easy to smother the “buy American” resolution presented 
by the Trades and Labour Council of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
on behalf of the pottery workers. Hollywood, where employ- 
ment is down by a third from the postwar peak, is very 
unhappy about the making of films abroad by American 
producers using blocked currencies earned overseas and not 
transferable to the United States. Displaced persons are 
already denounced as likely to cause displacements in 
America if they are admitted. When the wartime expansion 
of the American economy took place, the ghost of the static 
economy was thought to be laid. But, at the present price 
level, job expansion seems to be coming slowly, with the 
job-seeking population outpacing it. The effort to get the 


United States to act like a creditor country, which is due to 
be intensified during the latter half of the year, may find a 
formidable obstacle in contracted domestic employment. 
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The Business of Charity 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


Four decades have passed since Beatrice Webb noted in 
Britain,“ the extensive substitution, for the personal distribu- 
tion of alms, of independent corporations and societies 
administering, through salaried officials, funds voluntarily 
subscribed for the purpose.” In the United States that 
substitution is almost complete. The kind lady with the 
basket has virtually disappeared, and even people who give 
to beggars licensed by the city do it with a certain air of 
bravado as if to say that their hearts are stronger than their 
heads. The word charity has, outside of church circles 
and fund-raising appeals, lost caste. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, and the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, both of which distributed alms in New York 
for many years, have since 1939 been replaced by a corpora- 
tion merging their interests which calls itself the Community 
Service Society. Its present budget, raised by appeals to 
the philanthropic, is $3,600,000 a year. 

This transformation is more than a matter of semantics. 
The early Victorians quoted by Mrs Webb found the fact 
of charity, as well as the name, anathema. So does a large 
sector of American society, but for very different reasons. 
The Victorians, she said, thought that charity interfered with 
the beneficent results of the competitive struggle. The 
modern American has been expunging the term on the 
ground—surely familiar in Socialist Britain—that it degrades 
the recipient by making him feel inferior. Whatever is 
needed (and need, too, has undergone redefinition) is to be 
given, not as a matter of charity bestowed, but as one of 
right acknowledged and in justice redressed. The United 
States, which found in 1860 that the nation could not endure 
“ half slave and half free,” is coming to believe that it cannot 
prosper half sick and half well, half educated and _ half 
untaught, half housed and half in caravans. 

In the process many changes have taken place. Mrs 
Bountiful has been replaced by a family trust or a benevolent 
corporation ; the one-legged veteran who sang war songs 
to his grand-daughter by the cottage door is now playing 
basketball from his wheel-chair in the Veterans Administra- 
tion Facility; and Poor Richard, instead of putting his 
savings for a rainy day in his penny bank, now has some of 
his pay withheld by his employer for social security purposes. 

x 


The trend toward size and impersonality has lessened 
neither the fervour of charity appeals nor the urge to power 
of the appealers. Americans still give, and give generously, 
though of the funds collected and spent for welfare purposes 


private sources. It is a matter of common belief that people 


give more freely when they can deduct their gifts from the 
income they report as otherwise taxable, oa hs al 
not entirely support this. Snide ane voluntary 
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Neither figure includes the $213 million which corporations 
gave, or the $100 million given by private foundations. The 
Russell Sage Foundation hopes to produce a dependable 
picture of the true situation by the autumn. 

In spite of the fact that people pay taxes to support federal 
and state welfare programmes of increasing scope and com- 
plexity, they also give to all sorts of private agencies, national 
and local, big and little, and for all sorts of purposes. The 
rich give: in 1946 the 900,000 who had incomes of more than 
$10,000 a year gave 3.08 per cent of their gross income to 
private charity. The poor give: that same year the 34 
million reporting incomes under $5,000 a year gave 1.96 per 
cent of their gross income to private charity. They give to 
the American Red Cross: it hopes, with the aid of General 
Marshall, its new president, to raise $50 million in 1950. 
They give to local agencies: the Community Chest of Calis- 
toga, California (population 2,500), set $1,453 as its goal for 
1949, and raised $1,750. Educational appeals have less 
luck, and those who desire to educate adults in the mysteries 
of foreign policy have very hard going. 


* 


The total number of organisations that appeal for 
charitable contributions is unknown. The National Informa- 
tion Bureau, which tries to protect its members from the 
heart-rending appeals of agencies whose advertising technique 
is better than their accounting practice (a million dollars a 
year is said to be siphoned off by charity “ rackets ”), has in 
its files information on more than 4,000 agencies. Those 
which ask for funds on a local basis are much more numerous. 
Since 1925, efforts have been made to gather the latter into 
Community Councils, which seek funds for member agencies 
in a single Community Chest Drive each year, but while 
some 1,200 of these Community Councils exist, they do not 
claim to include nearly all the local organisations. During 
the war a National War Fund imposed order and subdued 
overlapping by force majeure and with government encour- 
agement, but as soon as the war was over, individualism 
returned rampant. 

The local agencies resent the superior claims of those 
which are organised on a national basis, the national organisa- 
tions resent what they regard as “ diddling ” tactics on the 
part of local agencies. Private welfare deplores the trend 
toward elephantiasis on the part of government agencies, 
and government agencies long to discipline the disorder 
among private groups. Meanwhile everyone resents the 
multiplicity of appeals which flood the mails and clog the 
desks. Expensively designed or cheaply printed, tearing 
the hall-mark of a professional fund-raising agency or repre- 
senting what an ardent chairman thought was a good idea, 
they compete for the sympathy and the dollars of private 
citizens, family trusts, business men and corporations. With 
such fervour do they beat the drum of crisis that merchants 
have recently been driven in self-defence to organise “ Let 
us Alone | ” campaigns. 

The wealthy benefactor is vanishing. Taxes which are 
almost confiscatory in the upper brackets prevent the building 
up of fortunes on the nineteenth century scale, and those who 
succeed in becoming wealthy encounter the inheritance tax 
when they try to pass that wealth on to their descendants. 
Their recourse is to the family trust, or personal foundation, 
so organised as to be tax-exempt. Into this they may put a 
hundred dollars one year, a million dollars the next, for 
eventual distribution for charitable purposes. These trusts 
need make no public reports, and are not required to start 
distributing their funds at any given time. The Rockefeller 
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Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and the Rosenwald 
Fund are earlier and admirable examples of this device for 
keeping the disposal of private fortunes in the hands that 
gathered them together—or at least in hands that the gatherer 
has chosen. But in the last few years many new funds have 
been established which show less sense of responsibility 
toward the public. The Russell Sage Foundation found 
505 private trusts existing in 1946, and made a study of 
their purposes and functions. Since then, the number is 
said to have doubled. 

The newest sources of “ voluntary” contributions are the 
corporations and the trade unions, which show a willingness 
to dispense funds for “ charitable ” purposes on the grounds 
that they have a responsibility toward “ the American way,” 
that they want to endow research, or that they want to have 


_ @ part in the distributing of community funds for community 


purposes. A report on modern philanthropy issued by the 
most famous of the professional fund-raising experts calls 
particular attention to these new sources and bids the 
fund-raiser “ work to raise the size and extent of corporate 
participation in philanthropy” and “ study the potentialities 
suggested by the welfare funds of labour unions as a new 
source of wealth and power.” In so far as modern charity 
still suffereth long and is kind, it has not changed, but the 
devisers of the early nineteenth century rate-in-aid-of-wages 
could hardly read that last instruction without recourse to 


s~aelling salts. 


American Notes 
Vandenberg to the Rescue 


Senator Vandenberg last week broke the silence imposed 
upon him by illness to show his Republican colleagues a way 
through the partisan trees of political advantage and election 
tactics back to a clearing from which they could see the 
unpartisan forest of their country’s long-term interests. 
Sparing his party’s blushes even as he came to its rescue, 
Mr Vandenberg did not openly condemn the Republicans 
who are trying to cripple the European recovery programme ; 
nor did he castigate those who are rolling the State Depart- 
ment in the mud. He merely wrote a letter of thanks and 
praise to another Republican, Mr Hoffman, who has won a 
great victory in the cold war by making a success of an 
unpartisan enterprise, the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr Vandenberg recognised that there are strict limitations 
on the resources which America can safely commit to foreign 
aid ; he suggested that, as 1952 and the statutory end of 
ECA approaches, another commission, as unpartisan and as 
reputable as the Harriman Commission which laid the 
groundwork for ECA, should advise on “ our new responsi- 
bilities as the world’s largest creditor nation and the world’s 
spearhead in the quest of dependable peace.” The Senator 
thus put into words what no high government official has 
dared to say so clearly, that ECA is only the first stage of a 
continuing government programme of economic aid ; he also, 
by suggesting an independent study, proposed the pre- 
liminary step which the Administration been planning 
to take. President Truman, who naturally greeted Mr 
Vandenberg’s approach with enthusiasm, is also 
either to appoint an economic co-ordinator, or to set up a 
Cabinet committee, to consider the most urgent problem, 
the closing of the dollar gap. If this is to be done at the 
hoped-for high level of foreign trade, the help of the busi- 
nessmen who will be among the members of Mr Vandenberg’s 


proposed commission is essential. 
The readiness with which such Republicans as Senator 
Smith and Mr Javitz are following Senator Vandenberg’s 
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lead is evidence of their relief at being shown a of digni- 
fied escape from the thi in which Senator McCarthy and 


Senator Wherry have entangled their party by their 
irresponsible attack on the State Department. The Adminis- 
tration, too, must play its part if foreign policy is once again 
to become unpartisan: it has made a start by inviting a 
Republican, Mr John Cooper, to accompany Mr Acheson to 
the forthcoming conferences in London. The Chinese con- 
troversy first made it obvious that inter-party collaboration 
had broken down and the Far East will provide a good oppor- 
tunity to renewing it. This week Mr Acheson and Dr Jessup 
(who is taking charge of the State Department’s planning 
activities) stressed to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
the need for speeding up aid to the Far Eastern countries in 
order to counter the Communist aggression there, which, 
according to Senator Vandenberg, can no longer be ignored. 
Senator Knowland, of California, Chiang Kai-shek’s Republi- 
can champion, has already made an apparently friendly 
gesture to Mr Acheson, and it seems possible that the two 
parties may be about to venture into the Far Eastern jungle 
hand-in-hand. | 


* * x 


Battle of the Files 


Senator McCarthy professes to believe that, if only he 
could have access to the government’s loyalty files, he could 
prove some of the charges he has brought against 81 present 
or former employees of the State Department, including 
his “top case,” that against Mr Owen Lattimore, the Far 


subcommittee investigating the charges suspects, however, 
that Mr McCarthy would be even better pleased with a 
refusal to open the files, for he could then allege that the 
Administration did not dare to disclose their contents ; his 
impudent letter to the President seemed designed to provoke 
a refusal. 


No official connected with the Administration’s loyalty 
programme views with anything but alarm the prospect of 
making public the unedited hauls of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which is in duty bound to report every 
scrap of information and gossip concerning its suspects. 
Congress is not so watertight an institution that even pledges 
of secrecy would prevent damage to innocent persons ; while 
the FBI is insistent that to set a precedent of revealing i 
methods, and the names of its informants, would be dis- 
astrous to its work. The President’s refusal to surrender 


ma’ 
to pie can: <a C nee 4 of the Administration 
to y information t But asking 
Mc Seth Richendoon, chicuet cf the Puun's. ty 
Board and a distinguished » to review the 


in the cases cited by Senator McCarthy, the Administration 
hopes to prevent the Senator from i i 
of the decision to keep the files locked. 


informers in the 
disturbs many Americans, but the FBI indiste it is cosathdl 


the subversive list 
of the A 
The present procedures are by most liberal- 


minded Americans as a necessity. But their 
extension, in amendments to the National Science Founda- 
tion Bill, is regarded with alarm. These would give the 
SO ee ee 
and all holders of its fellowships ; the FBI itself is unwilling 
to accept powers that would make it prosecutor, judge, jury, 


National Inventory 


The flood of forms will begin to flow in on April 1st and 
tabulating machines will have their final overhaul as 
enumerators start the vast work of collecting information 
for the seventeenth national census. The American census 
is the oldest, as well as the largest, permanent institution of 
this kind in the world, as a counting of heads every ten 
pr was prescribed by the Constitution in order to distri- 

te seats in the House of Representatives according to 
Genres It is Sr oe this time wn western 
tates, ornia, Oregon ashington, wi in 10 
new seats, eight going to California alone, while Now York 
may lose three seats and Pennsylvania two. The changes 
will not affect this year’s elections, as the population results 
will not be certified until the end of the year, but they will 
be felt in the House elections of 1952. 

But the census does not only report changes in the com- 


the information will not be available till 1952 or 1953. 


* 


This year controv has centred on the new questions 
the Bureau of Census wishes to ask about the income sources 
of people receiving less than $10,000 a year. It is ; 
for reasons of expense, to limit this inquiry to a “ sample ” 
of only one-fifth of the population. Republi have called 
it a gross invasion of personal privacy and yet another 
te af ele Worse tg er ip wen peg 


ugh President Truman has insisted that no personal 
information will be passed on to other government 
department, such as the Treasury, which deals with income 
tax evasions. In addition, anyone who objects to answering 
the questions of the census takers can send in his replies by 
post to a central office. Republicans have also charged that 

patronage is involved in the appointment of the 
150,000 census takers, who will be paid an average of $8 2 
- the three or four weeks they are needed. coe 
Republicans would do exactly the same i they were in offic 
This year’s are expected to amount to $85 million, 
there are seers qucstisen'on the Bok, tad wanes bel the 
of painting have acarty deataed ache tae 
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Planning for Civil Defence 
Few Americans now doubt that civil defence will be an 


ment and training of a civil defence corps, which must, in 
any case, be organised on a local and 

number of cities and States are already working on such 
schemes, and for the present Dr Larsen is concerned chiefly 
with civil defence planning, the drafting of legislation, both 
federal and local, and the provision of ‘information on the 
problems that will arise in the event of air-raids. 


reported 
recently that at least 40,000 persons might be severely burned 
by onda tidal dies onde Ok tretis Ged te 1945, and that 
“ideal” treatment would mean 42 tanks of oxygen, three 
nurses, 2.7 miles of bandage and 40 pints of whole blood for 
each casualty. The report recognised that this, like other 
ideal precautions against atomic attack, would involve the 
diversion of an uneconomically large proportion of the 
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country’s resources to a si branch of defence. For 
instance, Dr Loe has pointed out that the com 
dispersal of the cities in the United States, 
duaebls ik oogbe 0 eon, would cost some $300 
billion and would turn the country into a “ garrison state.” 


_ The NSRB realises that the concentration of American 
industry, particularly in the north-eastern section, and of 
factories in centres, is a serious liability, but it 
resanseals alg alee lor thaass eens gut oe WE ek 
economically feasible from other vital facilities and that the 
sesibliing ot balding: shamUniceniandl chedd be cow: 
sidered, especially when a disused mine is available. Both 
Congress and Dr Larsen are worried about the vulnerability 
of the national capital, but some at least of the Congressional | 
proposals for the establishment of an alternative seat of 
government are inspired by a hope that the most suitable 
alternative will be found in the proposer’s own district. 


* 


Memories of the panic caused by the “Invasion from 
Mars ” estdciet tn 10 have much to do with the sugges- 
tion that the probable reaction of Americans to an atomic 
explosion would be mass hysteria. A sounder analogy than 
this single incident would be the frequent natural disasters, 
such as blizzards, floods, tornadoes and forest fires, which 
Americans meet with the same fortitude and resourcefulness 
that they would need under air attack. Panic s ae 
from surprise and lack of understanding ; 
apathy resulting from the conviction that no por 
can be effective against atom bombs. Dr Larsen considers 
his main task to be one of public education: as a contribution 
to this task the Congressional Atomic Energy Committee has 
during the past month been holding its hearings on civil 
defence in public, as far as security regulations permit. 
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Censoring Hollywood 


The publicity thrust upon Miss Bergman, and not 
ungratefully received by the distributors of “ Stromboli,” her 
latest picture, has aroused some public indignation, and 
encouraged Senator Johnson of Colorado to appoint himself 
a guardian of public morals. He has introduced a Bill to 
require the federal licensing, not only of distributors and pro- 
ducers, but of actors and actresses, the licences to be revoked 
if a film or the behaviour of a star reflects contempt for 
public or private morality. The film industry would be 
legislated into a purity approximating that of organised 
baseball, whose housecleaning wins Mr Johnson’s admiration. 

This threat of federal censorship—particularly if it is to 
pry into private lives—is not to be taken too seriously. But 
neither are Hollywood’s shrill cries of totalitarianism. Censor- 
ship boards already exist in seven States and 70 cities, and 
the vexation and expense they cause the industry are more 


than repaid by the guarantee of a trouble-free run their - 


approval usually gives a film. Occasionally a producer 
challenges the censor, particularly, in recent months, in the 
South, where the spate of films on the colour question has 
been received without enthusiasm. But the Motion Picture 
Association of America itself is not guiltless ; it has refused 
a certificate of approval to “ Bicycle Thieves,” the Italian 
film that the New York Board of Review called the best 
of 1949, and will not even let foreign films compete for 
Hollywood’s coveted “ Oscars.” 


The censorship that worries the industry much more is 
that of the movie-goer. Last year the cinemas sold 62 
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million seats a week, compared with 80 million in 1946. 
‘This bo: etl snes ee Oe Be ee ees bot 
the steady year-by-year ine suggests not only that, with 
the removal of war conditions, people are finding other 
things to spend their time and money on, but that there 
is a certain amount of boredom with the Hollywood product, 
particularly among the over-thirties. Drive-in theatres— 
which allow the family to take the children along and bed 
them down in the back seat of the car, instead of leaving 
them at home with a baby-sitter—hold out hopes of tapping 
an audience that has not had a chance to become bored. 
* 


Television, as yet, does not seem to be what is keeping 
people out of the cinemas, though what its effect may be in 
a depression is another matter. But at present attendance is 
down as much in districts where television is not available 
as in those where it is well established. Earnings in the 
industry have improved recently, thanks to economies in 
1947 and 1948 which have, incidentally, cut employment 
almost in half. But the integrated companies must, over the 
next three years, as a result of an anti-trust suit, divest 
themselves of their highly profitable cinemas, and apparently 
reconcile themselves as well to a bleak outlook in the foreign 
markets that in the past have provided a third of their 
revenue—at virtually no extra cost. It is small wonder 
that the producers anxiously weigh their time-worn, but time- 
tried, formulas against new recipes that may revive the jaded 
palate of their domestic audiences, and bombard Congress 
with protests against the 20 per cent tax on admissions. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France and _ its Army 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


HE recent announcement of the allocation in France of 
the lion’s share of American military aid (at least $300 
million of the $1,000 million appropriated by Congress) has 
made it opportune to consider the existing military structure 
which this aid is intended to support. Of the three services 
the army is naturally by far the most important in regard to 
the French contribution to European defence. The French 
armed forces at present number 629,241 and are made up as 
follows : — 


Ca a eek ce cee 36,205 





NOO’s: (regulate®) ....6cscseveveeces 161,238 
NCO’s (national servicemen) ....... 10,000 
Mem -(ccglate) iwivikin iirc cc ccwteseee 208,651 
Men (national servicemen) ......... 209,470 
WO co cc kapesscttesetaseeswiss 3,677 

629,241 


Of this total 53,000 ene to the Navy ; 68,000 to the Air 
Force and 301,000 to the Army. In addition there is a force 
of gendarmerie (security police) of 53,000 men. 

At present the bulk and the cream of the French army are 
overseas (168,000), of which number 120,000 are in Indo- 
China. The Far Eastern expeditionary force consists solely 
of regulars. Each year the engagements of about one third 
of these come to an end, so that, unless they re-enlist, replace- 
ments must be found. (The term of military service of one 
year does not allow the drafting of national servicemen to the 
Far East: a term of 18 months would do so). The Indo- 
Chinese war is thus a constant drain on the cadres which 
— normally constitute the backbone of the metropolitan 
‘ormations. 


In France, Germany and North Africa, France has five 


divisions ready to go into action—two armoured and three 
infantry. If to these are added two embryonic divisions, 
one airborne, the other of mountain troops—and various 
other formations scattered about France—a total of seven 
divisions is reached. The equi t of these forces is, 
however, largely obsolete—certain units, for instance, are 
still using tanks delivered in 1943. Monsieur Pléven, Minister 
of Defence, has stressed France’s economic dependence on 
American supplies in the matter of heavy armament ; so that 
the arrival of (it is believed) super-Sherman and Pershing 
tanks will put new life into the armoured divisions. It has 
indeed been emphasised that the material which is to be 
supplied by July of this year will not it the construction 
of new formations but merely complete those already existing. 
New units—a third armoured division is being planned—will 
nevertheless be formed later. The American surplus 
material, which France is receiving at a price representing 
much less than its cost of production, will give all three 
services something to get on with. 


The French authorities are well aware that, politically, the 
landing of the Aiaablcad desis Gill G6 4 cractd eccusién ind 
have promised the most energetic measures against 
Communist sabotage. Mass obstruction through strikes 
seems improbable for the reason, among others, that the 
Stalinist our of the dockers is less strong than their 


(human) wish to earn good money by unloading ships. A 
few saboteurs, however, can do a very 
which fact is well known to the F 
have no intention of allowing the American 
radio and radar equipment to be dropped from a height onto 
Cherbourg quay. 3 
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‘The French army has necessarily lived through a peri 
of consolidation and readaptation since 1945. For call core 
after the war various disparate elements—soldiers of General 
de Gaulle’s army, of the colonial army and of the war-time 
French Forces of the Interior—had to shake down into a new 
regular army considerably removed from past tradition. 
General de Lattre de Tassigny, now C.-in-C. Western Union 
Land Forces, has through innovations in. training and a 
progressively happier association of senior officers done very 
much towards the creation of a highly efficient army. The 
camps légers, in which the national serviceman receives his 
six months’ preliminary training, and the école interarme, 
the officers’ school, have been outstanding successes. 


State of the Arms Industry 


While the French economy cannot sustain the production 
of modern heavy arms and at the same time attain the 
objectives of the European recovery programme, it remains 
possible for France to produce its own light arms, in which 
field it has always excelled—M. Pléven Nat indeed, stated 
that the arrival of American aid will not in the least reduce 
French armament production. American aid is, moreover, 
“of a strictly temporary character, enabling us to catch up the 
time lost through the destruction of our stocks and factories 
and the necessities of reconstruction during the last five 
years.” As a matter of fact the “reconstruction” in the 
armament industries is only just recovering from the tender 
care of two post-war Communist ministers of armament 
production, whose policy consisted in the luxuriant 
proliferation of prototypes but no production of arms. 


During 1949, however, five excellent prototypes have been — 


put into production: — a 9-mi machine-carbine, an 
automatic rifle, an armoured car, a 12-ton tank and a cross- 
country vehicle. It is considered possible that these weapons, 
which France is at present making only for itself will, under 
a policy of specialisation and standardisation, be supplied 
by it to the armies of all the signatory powers of the Atlantic 
pact. 

The organisation and technical implications of Atlantic 
defence will take several years to unfold. In the meantime, 
in spite of a rather feeble response from public opinion and a 
constant flow of Communist vilification, those responsible 
for the construction of France’s armed forces are carrying 
on with their job and making the best of what they have got. 
An expenditure of about a fifth of the budget on the armed 
forces is a token of the government’s military determination. 
A successful conclusion to the war in Indo-China would, of 
course, brighten the military prospects immeasurably, releas- 
ing perhaps 100,000 experienced soldiers and {£100 million. 


Profession Without Prestige 


Such is the impression—admittedly prosaic—that the out- 
side observer gains of the French army of 1950, an impression 
of gradual improvement within the framework of economy 
imposed by the political philosophy of the Third Force. It 
is usually bet perhaps erroneously assumed that the further 
the political ulum swings to the right, the more money 
will be provided by the government for the building up of 
French defences. In the meantime M. Ramadier’s remarks 
of last June stand. “ (Economic) stability is the basis with- 
out which national defence is impossible ; and we must 
sacrifice everything to its consolidation.” M. Pléven may 
wish a ter expansion ; but, if one is to take place, the 
Assembly will have to vote supplements to the present 
military budget, which, although doubtless inadequate, is 
still the biggest since the war. 
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arms within a nation that is so deeply divided in its social 
outlook. The army is the only “corporation” in France 
that exerts no political pressure ; this, the proper status of 
an army of any normal state, is nev anomalous in 
France as it now is. “The army suffers cruelly from the 
notorious enfeeblement of the state which it faithfully serves 
but which ignores it in favour of the great organised 
collectivities ” (trade-unions, patronat, farmers’ union, etc.). 
This ideological vacuum in which the army subsists cannot, 
in the opinion of the writer, but sap its morale. Thus he 
concludes that the only way of saving the army from stagna- 
tion lies in its incorporation in a European army. 


European government, a European economy, European 
co-operation in all forms—the theme runs through the 
whole of contemporary French reasoning. Nor is it enter- 
tained solely by intellectuals without solid tasks, but rather 
by every responsible statesman and administrator. To 
proclaim the moribundity of the French army and its 
incapacity to revive as a purely French army is indeed an 
act of courage. For of all continental nations France has 
the longest, proudest and grandest history and in that history 
its army has been the symbol of its power and national 
mission. Gesta dei per Francos. But the statement is the 
logical consequence of the platitude regarding the impotence 
of the French state: for the army is strong as the state is 
strong. And, as is obvious, if the state is not strong, it is 
because Frenchmen do not want it to be strong. 


Three Voices on German 
Unity 


In the propaganda campaign for the allegiance of the German 
people now being waged by the occupying powers across the 
line which divides Germany, the most potent cry that either 
side can utter is the cry for German unity. The Communists 
have been proclaiming it for two years, and within the last 
few months have attempted to give it more substance by 
forming a National Front—which they hope will spread into 
western Germany—to work for the re-unification of 
Germany. Their efforts have had one result which they may 
well regret. For when, at the end of February, Mr McCloy, 
the US High Commissioner, threw out his proposals for 
free elections throughout Germany he probed a weak spot in 
east German propaganda. He succinctly exposed the real 
nature of the National Front, which he described as designed 
“ fraudulently to exploit and excite the natural wish of the 
German people for unity while denying to them the free 
and democratic processes by which unity can be attained.” 
He then declared that the Americans were prepared to help 
the German people to achieve unity by holding elections, in 
which there would be “ full and equal opportunities for all 
parties” to propose candidates, who would be assured 
“* complete freedom of action without discrimination or official 
favouritism,” and in which every voter would be “ assured 
the protection of the law and the free expression of his 
opinions at the polls.” 

It was immediately clear what would be the fate of these 
proposals if they were to depend on the joint efforts of the 
two German governments. Herr Kaiser, the Federal 
Minister for All-German Affairs, welcomed the pro 8, 
but said that the Federal Government could never discuss 
election arrangements with the present government in the 
eastern zone, which was merely a “ Russian agency.” East 
German spokesmen have it equally plain that they 


could have nothing to do with the Bonn Government. 
(Experience has shown, however, that when it comes to ~ 
discussing trade exchanges the barriers are not so insuper- 
able.) 
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But the Bonn Government has not shown itself sawing 
to fill out Mr Cloy’s rather nebulous suggestions. He himse 
was forced to admit that, although he spoke with the 
approval of his French and British colleagues, the High 
Commission had neither made any advances to the Soviet 
Control Commission in Berlin, nor had it had apy specific 
discussions on the subject of elections with the Federal 
Government. He thought the next move was up to Bonn ; 
and three weeks later the Federal Government announced the 
conditions on which it would be prepared to co-operate im 
holding elections throughout Germany. 


Bonn insists that the four occupying powers should promul- 
vate an electoral law; that the elections should be for a 
constituent assembly, which should be entrusted with the 
single task of drawing up an all-German constitution. This 
would then be submitted for popular approval. The elections 
must be supervised by commissions composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the occupying powers or of the United Nations. 
It adds a stipulation that the usual security and freedom of 
action for parties, candidates and voters must be guaranteed 
by the four occupying powers. Thus Dr Adenauer has not 
been content merely to repeat the well-known definition of 
what the western world means by fair and free elections. He 
has stated far more precisely than Mr McCloy what should 
be the purpose of these particular elections, and he has made 
it clear that the Bonn Government is prepared to scrap its 
constitution in favour of a new one for the whole of Germany. 
Yet the paradoxical effect of his explicit statement is only to 
make the whole discussion of all-German elections even more 
academic ; for it is quite certain that neither the east German 
Government nor its Russian masters would consent to such 
conditions, 


Demand for Referendum 


The most that the German Communists have ever 
advocated is a referendum on three issues: restoration of 
unity, the conclusion of a peace treaty and the withdrawal of 
the occupation troops. They maintain that they do not 
want a new constitution, as they already have a perfectly 
good one of their own which they are, of course, always 
willing to see extended to the rest of Germany. They assert 
that, whenever elections have been held in countries where 
there are US occupation troops, there has been a “ resurgence 
of conservative and neo-fascist forces,” and this is only to be 
expected for “there is no free vote in a colony.” Herr 
Grotewohl, the east German Prime Minister, has made quite 
clear his government’s view that all German elections could 
only be usefully held after the ground has been fully 
prepared. 

His Foreign Minister, Herr Dertinger, has defined this as 
a return to the terms of the Potsdam agreement ; the liquida- 
tion of the Bonn Government ; the abolition of the occupa- 
tion statute ; the return of the Saar territory to Germany ; 
and the withdrawal of all occupation troops. 

Such conditions make it ectly clear that the German 
Communists do not intend that Mr McCloy’s proposals 
should be taken seriously ; and the course of events in the 
eastern zone, where the elections of next October are being 
steadily prepared on the standard single-list Soviet model, 
provides even more striking confirmation of their attitude. 


Newfoundland Into Canada 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


IT is a year today since Newfoundland became the tenth 
province of . Since the noisy con that 
preceded its change of state, it has sli out of news. 
Does this mean that it is content ? To a superficial observer, 
it looks to be largely so. Its poorer inhabitants are visibly 
erjoying their nahin entitlement to Canada’s excellent 
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federal family alemnaces: Older people, bent on similar 
access to f pension rates, are engaged on desperate 
hunts for proof of date of birth. New purchasing power has 
produced large turnovers in local stores. Even among the 
well-to-do merchants, where the incidence of higher level 
Canadian tax and of Canadian competition with their local 
manufactures is bound ‘to set grumbling in train, the chief 
complaints raised against Confederation are from those who 
owe not its economic consequences but “the way it was 
ne.” 

The island has some basic economic’and social charac- 
teristics which must be understood if its attitude to 
Confederation is to be mastered. In the first place, its 
population of 350,000 consists of a sturdy, decent and loyal 
Anglo-Saxon community which, through no fault of its own, 
is a weak economic unit: it produces three staple exports— 
pulp and paper, fish, and iron ore—in return for which it 
imports almost everything that it consumes. It is therefore 
particularly poorly insulated against world crises. Secondly, 
its people have long been driven by weather and by poverty 
to grow inbred and too self-contained. Their location, 
strung out as half of them are along tiny outports around the 
broken coast, together with their centuries- dependence 
on the cod trade, has produced numerous impoverished fisher- 
men at one end of the social scale and a few relatively 
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well-to-do merchants at the other. They have had neither 
the means nor the education nor, till lately, the desire to 
keep pace with the social changes which have in most western 
communities ironed out the worst discrepancies between 
poverty and wealth. Thirdly, the better educated classes 
who live in and around St. John’s have, when left to them- 
selves, proved prone to exhaust their ies in parish-pump 
politics and to lose sight of essentials. teristics 
form the background to the island’s near-bankruptcy in 19333. 
to its subsequent acceptance of a surrender of responsible 
government in order not to default ; to the era of government 
by commission (1934-49) ; to the self-centred decision, on 
the part of its National Convention elected in 1946, to 
exclude confederation with Canada from among the choice 
of futures open to its people, and to its ultimate vote, after 
reinsertion of this possibility by Britain, in favour of 
confederation with Canada. In preference either to a return 
to pre-1933 home politics or to a temporary continuance of 
government by commission. : 
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end of the war its people had fulfilled one precondition of 


their return to government, which was that they 
should “ again be self supporting,” some of them had ceased 
to wish for this. Some prescient minds foresaw an end to 
the war boom; others, led by a tireless and determined 
journalist named Joseph Smallwood (now the provincial 
Premier) began to think in terms of union with Canada as 
the best way out of what promised to become perennial diffi- 
culties. This latter group was given a strong—many thought 
an undignified—push in the direction it desired by the 
British Labour Government. This was the situation when 
the two plebiscites held in the summer of 1948 produced a 
final 4.68 per cent majority in favour of confederation, with, 
broadly speaking, the outports, the pulp and mining workers, 
and Labrador for it, and St. Johns against it. There 
followed the negotiation of terms of union by a delegation 
which, to the chagrin of many Newfoundlanders, was 
appointed by the British governor. 


Since then a series of outside events have strengthened the 
convictions, and the numbers, of the pro-confederation 
group. During 1949, fish sales began to fall off for the first 
time since the war. Also during 1949, the devaluation of 
sterling and consequent curtailment of British purchases from 
the dollar area adversely affected the paper industry. Lately, 
marketing difficulties for the local iron ore, which cannot 
complete with high grade Canadian ores, caused a closing 
down of part of the mines on Bell Island in Conception Bay. 
As part of Canada, such buffets can be better withstood. 


Now that confederation is a year old, it begins to be 
possible to set out a balance sheet—psychological, economic, 
financial, social—of the advantages and disadvantages 
entailed, 


Canadian Generosity 


Psychologically, one liability is the soreness felt by those 
who resent the fact that the British promise to restore 
responsible government should have been waived and who 
feel that, if they were to federate, they should have fixed it for 
themselves. But the Canadians have undoubtedly, and most 
sensibly, offset this drawback by broadmindedness and 
generosity. The financial terms of their original offer were 
open-handed, and became more generous in the course of 
negotiation. In particular, they took over the sterling debt 
amounting to about $63 million (on the grounds that it was 
a fair estimate of debt contracted for purposes that would 
have been federal) but let Newfoundland retain its accumu- 
lated surplus of about $24 million in order to undertake 
developments that would bring it into line with existing 
provinces. They also authorised a transitional grant, payable 
annually over 12 years, for the “ adjustment of public services 
to the Canadian level.” Lastly, they stretched federal 
latitude to the limit in order to permit Newfoundland to 
avoid upheavals by retaining for five years the carefully run 
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fish marketing system which it had built up during the 
commission of government's reign. 

On the economic and social side, chief of the gains are the 
atrival of the federal social services, already mentioned, and 
the opening of the door to emigration to the mainland. (The 
pressure of the birthrate upon available jobs was beginning 
to be a serious problem in the island). With the disappear- 
ance of the Newfoundland tariff, the cost of living has begun 
to fall towards Canadian levels, though not as rapidly as had 
been expected. At the same time the news that the mail 
order business to Canadian chain stores had within the year 
multiplied by four the volume of the parcel post reveals 
that the local store owners, most of whom are small manufac- 
turers as well as merchants, will feel the breeze of competition 
and must trim their prices accordingly and either improve 
or cise close their once-protected factories. Perhaps it is as 
well for the psychological balance sheet that Canadian chain 
store branches did not open in St. John’s on the morrow of 
union. They are due any day now. 


Clear Financial Gains 


On the financial side, Newfoundland is a clear gainer. It 
looks as if the federal government, while drawing tax revenue 
in the region of $30 million annually, will, at any rate at first, 
spend about $50 million locally in the same period. 

Will confederation bring in new capital investment ? 
Probably now more than before. The pulp and iron ore 
industries were run On outside capital anyway. There have 
been excited rumours of American investment by “ Rocke- 
feller,” but these seem to be founded only upon inquiries 
made by Mr Smallwood of an American investing company 
called the International Basic Economy Corporation and 
running—this is the part in which Mr Smallwood was 
interested—a subsidiary called 1.B.E.C. Technical Services 
which organises expert surveys. There is a long step 
between such an inquiry and heavy American investment in 
—say—the tourist trade or in Labrador’s water power. 


Newfoundlanders will take time to think of themselves as 
Canadians. Of course new snags will develop ; for instance, 
it is difficult to see how the province, having parted with its 
principal revenues into federal hands, can run itself without 
imposing some new provincial dues. It is likely, too, that 
the new social services have arrived too abruptly and may 
throw right off his balance the fisherman who now gets more 
from his family allowance than from his catch. But, all told, 
the island has gained by its change of status because it has 
acquired an rs wt level of security—financial and 
political as well as social. European countries who are trying 
to organise unions envy it the good fortune which placed it 
next to an expansive, up-and-coming, generous neighbour. A 
clear majority of Newfoundlanders now realise these advan- 
tages. Even those who mean to die taking umbrage must 
admit that their sons are likely to be glad they federated. 
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New Policies in Siam 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BANGKOK] 

Tue alignment of forces in East Asia is beginning to have 
a sinister resemblance to that of ten years ago. The source 
of pressure is now, as it was then, in the north-east of the 
continent ; but Russia has taken the place of Japan. With 
Indochina already in disruption, Siam seems to be the 
“next in line.” How strong, economically, politically, or 
otherwise, is Thailand, as a unit in the anti-Communist 
front ? In 1941 the Japanese had a walk-over.. The name 
“ Thailand” is now again officially preferred to “ Siam.” 
Thailand means the land of the Free People. The 
instinct of the Thais for personal, social and cultural 
autonomy must not be underestimated. Historically, it is 
well based in an ancient native social system which, amidst 
tropical conditions of fertility ensuring all classes an easy 
subsistence, still provides an elementary security, and knows 
no harsh extremes of inequality of wealth, landlordism, or 
friction between classes and religions. But this has been 
maintained internally by a Buddhist spirit of acceptance and 
harmlessness, and externally by passive resistance and 
exploitation of the rivalries between the Great Powers. To 
the new Communist mode of attack, such a state offers little 
possibility of direct resistance. 

Moreover, the ancient simple life has been considerably 
undermined by Chinese immigration, and by the incursions 
of capitalism ; while the fortunes of war and postwar, and 
especially the effects of inflation, have brought new strains and 
inequalities. There are great and growing contrasts between 
urban and rural development. The Chinese have a practical 
monopoly of trade and enterprise (though other foreign 
elements also play a part). Resistance to this by the Thai 
upper classes depends directly on government support, and 
has a mainly political aspect. There is no wide middle class. 


Problems of Rice Production 


The above-mentioned factors are chiefly felt in the capital. 
In the countryside, life is calm, with the contentment of 
simplicity. The present relative prosperity is mainly due 
to the pos:tion of Thailand as supplier of rice to the whole 
of the Far East. This position may not last ; at best, it means 
“monoculture,” the excessive dependence on one crop. 
Temporarily, great competitors (Burma, Indochina) are 
largely eliminated ; but generally rice production in Asia is 
reviving, and this advantage is being lost. The population 
is growing so fast that Tha‘land may in one generation (at 
present levels of production) be no more than self-sufficient 
in food. And the production is very uneven ; the great rice 
bow] is roughly in the centre of the country, where there have 
been local gluts, but some northern and southern districts 
are net importers of foodstuffs. Droughts and floods have in 
the past repeatedly caused losses of 25-45 per cent of the 
harvest, w:th proportionately greater effects (45-80 per cent) 
on the export. Rice production could be increased some 
§0 per cent by irrigation in the drier zone of central Thailand. 
The damming of the Menam River has long been proposed ; 
specific legislation has now been passed, and a mission from 
the International Bank is investigating the plan (which would 
cost $70 or $80 million). Mechanisation is considered 
impracticable. Rather, the wider and better utilisation and 
maintenance of draft animals is stressed ; these are now only 
too often replaced by human labour. Another development 
prospect is deep-sea fishing. The scheme for the improve- 
ment of the port of Bangkok, originally recommended by the 

of Nations, is still on the books, and may aga‘n be 
taken up through United Nations’ channels. 

The other great staples have been tin, rubber and teak. In 
all of these, postwar revival has been spasmodic and the 


lining. The .export of teak, despite transport di i 
may be a more promising item ; but it had to be 
recently by exchange subsidies. Some 80 per cent of the tin 
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ore used to be produced by British companies, mainly on the 


Indian Ocean s:de of the 
smelters ; these mines have now been rehabilitated. 
The smaller mines on the eastern side of the peninsula, using 
lower-grade ore, unmechanised and mainly Chinese-run, sold 
the ore rather to the United States ; these have encountered 
much greater difficulties in rehabilitation, being unable to 
obtain either skilled labour or equipment. 


As for the manufacturing industry, it is sufficient to remark 
that this is practically restricted to the processing of the 
country’s primary staples, and shows no great advances over 
the last ten or fifteen years. Progress in this direction depends 
on greater political security. It is restricted also by the 
shortage of power, and the backwardness and inefficiency of 
Thai labour. Alternative sources of power (notably alcohol, 
lignite and shale fuels) 
could be developed ; 
hydro-electric schemes, 
apart from their cost. 
are still questionable in 
a country with a dry 
season extending over 
five months of the year. 
But no solid progress is 
possible without much 
social and practical 
education of labour. 

Thailand’s own 
fa efforts to help itself. 
and the United Nations’ 
=| proposals to give 
material assistance, 
have largely concen- 
trated on these “ plan- 
ning” aspects. The 
major projects men- 
tioned above may 
shortly be finalised, 
with participation by 
the Thai Government, 
the International Bank. 

Technical Aid grants. 
etc. This would deal with the “key points” in the 
problem. (In this connection it should, however, be 
remembered that Thailand’s trade and other links 
are necessarily with the sterling area, rather than the 
dollar area.) A broad sector of internal planning falls, how- 
ever, to the Thai Government, which has a heavy responsi- 
bility for promoting a more generalised economic activity and 
winning greater public confidence. Directly and indirectly. 
the Government has learnt much about planning and practice. 
from the presence at Bangkok of the Econom'c Commission 
for Asia and the Far East and of the various specialised 
agencies of the United Nations. It is able to give reliable 
and exact estimates—which are large—of what it requires 
as foreign aid for its development projects, 


Past failures to meet the postwar situation are increasingly 
understood, .and. efforts. are being made towards the better 
handling of all economic matters. The more significant 
point may now be the growing realisation of the need to go 
pers aid 20 deal aan Say pee ee oe peer 
but in the integral planning of new de Foreign 


and sent to the Malayan 
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aid is available for the latter, but its conditions should be 
internal improvement in social justice and a full attack on 
the problem of 
or subsidies to 
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Achievements of an 
Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British 
people. In a previous series of announcements 
— ‘‘ Ancestors of an Industry ’’ —I.C.l. told the 
story of Britain’s scientific pioneers from A.D.1144. 
The present series is designed .to describe some 
recent British chemical achievements, many of 
which have been the genesis of new products 
and processes which have given fresh vigour to 
the nation’s industry. 

Such achievements have been sometimes the 
brilliant discoveries of inspired individuals, but 
are more often the work of teams of research 
chemists co-operating on a given task and working 
to a set plan. The announcements in this series 
are proof—if proof were needed—that the 
British spirit of initiative and enterprise is still 


alive, 
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~“BANK-INSURANCE? 
GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors: ONE — They pro- 
vide essential services to trade and industry. TWO — 
They are managed with skill and prudence. THREE 
—they allocate a large part of profits to reserves. 
A most convenient and economical method of 
obtaining a freely marketable investment in these high- 
grade equities is by a purchase of Units in the ‘ Bank- 
Insurance’ Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stock- 
broker or Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 
: Bank-Units. 31° of the Trust Fund is spread 
¢ over the $ shares of the big 5 Canadian Banks; 
25% is inother Dam. and Cal. Banks and 395", 
in Home Banks and Discount Co’s. 
Offer price, 28 Mar. 22/4. Yield £3/11/1%** 
Insurance-Units. A spread over the shares of 
30 British Insurance Ca’s.; a considerable part 
of their premium income is earned in $ and the 
sterling value of their very large $ investments 
will greatly increase as a result of the de- 
valuation of the £. 
Offer price, 28 Mar. 20/74. Yield £3/13/1°%4 
Bank-Insurance Units. 36° of the Fund is 
spreadover British Insurance Co’s.; 154° over 
$ shares of Canadian Banks ; 15% in other 
Dom., Col. and O’ seas Banks and 284°, in 
Home Banks and Discount Co's. Offer price, 
28 Mar. 20/44x.d. Yield £3/13/10%*t 
* Subject to reduced rate of tax allowing for DIT. reliet. 


+The yield is conservatively calculated on net cost which 
includes commission and 2°, Government Stamp Duty. 


MANAGERS : Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Ltd. 
TNO Cornhill, London, E.C.3.nnnummenmmnne 


Prelude To 
The Budget 


“ Eximbank ”’ 
and Point IV Aid 
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Stock Exchange and the Public 


Parliamentary Control 
of Expenditure 


European Payments & Germany 


The above are among the articles in 
the April issue of 


THE BANKER 


2/6 from Booksellers and Newsagents 
or from 72, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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This PLATE GIRDER 
I20ft. long x I2 ft. 6in. wide 
weight 120 tons. 
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supplied for a large steelworks extension 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Economic Survey for 1950 


“ The experience of 1949 underlines the necessity for continuing through 1950 the same policies 
that have successfully reduced the pressure of internal demand during 1949 and have encouraged 
the movement towards a balancing of our overseas payments.” This introductory sentence to 
the discussion of the prospects for 1950, taken from the “ Economic Survey,” seems at first 
blush a rather forced association of cause and effect in a year which saw an unexpected rise in 
the nation’s output and an almost disastrous run on the gold and dollar reserves ending in a 
heavy devaluation of the pound. This year’s Survey with its emphasis on higher productivity, and 
its noticeable modesty in propounding “ targets,’ seems to be more assertive of a few general 
economic hopes than of the detailed policy which would be needed to achieve them. 


].—Production and Manpower 


“THE main hope of progress,’ says the Survey, 

““must rest with the competitive power of the 
industry and commerce of the United Kingdom.” It 
follows that the passages dealing with industrial produc- 
tion and industrial investment will be scrutinised for 
indications of how that competitive power may be 
strengthened. But on this crucial question little light 
is shed, Instead of the former emphasis on simple 
volumetric increases in production, increased production 
“of the right kind of goods” is called for, and greater 
efficiency is presented as the primary task. While this 
‘sentiment is unexceptionable, it is its application to 
specific industries that matters ; and here there is no 
sign of any decisive advance in clarity. 


Coal.—Last year’s increase of 6,000,000 tons, which 
brought deep-mined output to 202.7 million tons, is 
to be continued, and output in 1950 is expected 
to be between 205 and 210 million tons. It is to be 
supplemented by 13 million tons of opencast coal. The 
Government seems by now fully aware of the need for 
greater efficiency in the mines. It points out that the 
National Coal Board was able last year to “effect an 
overall economy in manpower in a period marked by a 
substantial increase in output.” But there is a suggestion 
that this “economy of manpower” has been to some 
extent the result, rather than the cause, of the loss of men. 

The main problem in 1950 will be to secure that there 
shall be sufficient labour for particular pits in those areas 

(especially Yorkshire and the Midlands) where productivity 

is highest . . . The task of securing enough manpower of 

the right type at the right place remains formidable. 

In these circumstances the National Coal Board is 
clearly right to press on with the improvement of the 
pits and the reorganisation of the coalfields. The notes 
on capital investment give a figure of £33 million (as 
compared with £27 million last year) for investment in 
the mines in 1950 ; some three-quarters of this will be 
on plant and machinery, - 

The production figures are reasonable, and represent 
no doubt the most that can be attained with a labour 
force which (as the manpower table suggests) is likely 
to shrink further by the end of the year. How is the 
total output of 218-223 million tons to be distributed ? 


Last year’s home consumption of coal (195.3 million 
tons) was only 1,300,000 tons more than in 1948. But 
the Survey allows for a stiff increase this year, to 199-201 
million tons. It must be asked whether this is not 
unreasonably high.. The figure given for exports and 
foreign bunkers (19-22 million tons, as compared with 
an actual figure of 19.3 million tons last year) seems 
unreasonably low. The European coal shortage grows 
less acute each year ; if Britain is ever to recapture its 


lost coal markets, the effort cannot be delayed much 
longer. 


Electricity.—The situation of the electricity supply 
industry is more disquieting, and is faced with consider- 
ably less frankness. It “did not prove possible,” the 
Survey states, to achieve the addition of 1,000 megawatts 
of new generating capacity that was forecast a year ago. 
In fact, the increase was 703 megawatts. The capacity 
of turbo-alternators installed was higher—826 megawatts 
—but not all of this new plant could be put to work, 
“mainly owing to the different rates of progress 
in the several industries concerned in the supply of 
equipment.” In the event, “the increase achieved was 
somewhat less than the estimated growth in unrestricted 
demand.” 


There are lessons in this ; one of them is that the 
enormous capital expenditure on electricity supply 
(£104.1 million last year) needs to be examined to see 
whether it is really the best way of spending so much 
money, given the country’s immediate situation. The 
British Electricity Authority is allotted a further invest- 
ment of £102 million in 1950 (excluding the programme 
of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board— 
another £13.9 million), and this after cuts in spending 
on the distribution network which will leave serious 
arrears of work to be overtaken “as soon as circum- 
stances permit.” In short, the generating programme 
continues to swell. But what effect will the programme 
have on the state of power supply ? The Survey hazards 
an opinion that “ the amount of new generating capacity 
expected to be commissioned should exceed the growth 
of demand ” in 1950, but there is really no evidence for 
such a statement. In any case it is admitted that “a 
deficit of capacity in relation to the winter peak load is 
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likely for several years.” it is an advance that this 
should be recognised. Only when the peak load problem 
has been tackled as more than a short-term difficulty 
can there be any certainty that the vast sums being 
devoted to new power plant are being spent to the best 
advantage. 


Steel.—The steel development aa has begun to show 
n 


results, and for the first time an omic Survey omits 
any suggestion of a general shortage of steel. A short- 





Estmatep Gross Fixep INVESTMENT 1948-1950 
(Principal Sectors) 
(£ million) 








Fuel and power. .......-ssersceoesecevees 
Transport and communications...........+ 
Shipping ...0scccsccsessveepinvaccedssves 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries.......... 
Manufacturing industry .........2-s2+-e. 
Housing (including repair and maintenance) 
Other social SOrvic’s. . 2... scusencscnccuce 
Administration and defence...........++++ 


Northerth Reema 3. sss ccc cécnevsisavescs } 


TOTALS .ccccccvevdedcosucs cebeuksese “| 


*At end- 1949 prices. 





+Excluding a wide range of miscellaneous investment, which in 1948 amounted to about 
£400 miliion. The estimates for this are subject to a margin of e 





age of tinplate will continue until next year and the 
shortage of sheet, though it will be greatly reduced next 
year, will not be entirely made good until 1952. Apart 
from these two special cases, steel supplies are likely to 
permit an increase of some 250,000 tons in domestic 
consumption and a substantial increase in exports. Thus, 
while production of crude steel this year is put at 154-16 
million tons, supplies of finished steel to the home 
market are put at 10.6 million tons and exports of 
finished steel at 2,200,000 tons ; most of the increase in 
exports is expected to go to the Commonwealth, and 
stocks (which are now comfortable) can be drawn upon 
if necessary to make up any deficiency. It is hard not 
to conclude that the steel industry has lately been right 
in insisting that the control over steel supplies has in 
general become superfluous. 

Engineering.—The increase in steel supplies will not 
be allowed to go into capital construction (indeed, the 
intention is that the amount of steel used for “ construc- 
tional investment ” should be reduced), but will permit 
an increase of some 4 or § per cent in the output of the 
metal-using industries. This output is estimated to have 
increased by 7 per cent last year ; and the engineering 
industries make about two-fifths of the total exports of 
manufactured goods. Clearly, if exports in general are 
to expand, a major contribution from the metal-using 
industries will be needed. Can this be assured ? The 
Survey seems uncertain. It concedes that demand for 
some types of engineering products may decline, but does 
not expect a “ general slackening ” in 1950 ; the demand 
for mechanical and electrical goods for export “ should 
be” strong. The danger is mentioned that pressure of 
orders from the home markets may “ prevent industry 
taking full advantage in the dollar markets (e.g. Canada) 
of the opportunites flowing from devaluation.” This has 
happened in other industries, and without presupposing 
very great authority and determination in the restrictions 
on capital investment at home it is impossible to feel any 
confidence that it cannot happen in ineering. 
“ Manufacturers are giving priority to orders from North 
America and seeking thus to build up a market there.” 
Peckiaps ‘this is true ; tout whit fori Gael ‘ticki « peletiey 
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take, and how does the Government propose to encourage 
the manufacturers to persevere in this policy ? 

The motor vehicle industry offers a good example of 
the pertinence of such questions. Exports of motor cars 
trebled and exports of commercial vehicles nearly 
doubled between 1946 and 1949. But the rate of supply 
both of cars and of commercial vehicles to the home 
market increased last year, and the Government believes 
that there is still room for economies here. 

It is therefore intended to limit further the supply of cars 
and to reduce the rate of supply of commercial vehicles to 
the home market. 

Will this work ? Perhaps it may work in the limited 
sense of forcing the manufacturers to unload more 
vehicles overseas. But will they unload in the right 
markets ? The Survey gives no reason for supposing so. 


Textiles—Last year’s Survey set a series of produc- 
tion and export “targets” for the textile industries. 
Some of the most important of these were not achieved, 
and the export performance was relatively well behind 
the production performance. This year the “ targets” 
disappear, and the “forecasts” which replace them are 
conceived on a more modest scale. Rayon filament, 
yarn and cloth output has been expanding more rapidly 
than output of cotton yarn and cloth, and this trend is 
expected to continue. The total increase of 8 per cent 
in cotton and rayon cloth production which is expected 
in 1950 is not extravagant. But, as the Survey 
points out, its attainment will largely depend on 





TEXTILE PRopUCTION AND Exports 


+r 








; 1950 
| Unit | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 La, 
" - spencarenyee i o joensen — ~ 
(1) Production 
ORR eck 85s 5% 045 } (unit. I.) | 84 | 86 | 117 150 
Continuous filament........... 1 = j 119 148 | 171 200 
Cotton and waste yarns........ ~ | 740 | 890 | 918 | 950 
Spun rayon and mixture yarns® | ae 47 | 60 | 71 | 90 
Cotton cloth. .:.....6:-00esees | mill linear | 1,623 | 1,900 | 2,005 | 2,100 
Rayon cloth and mixtures...... - | 389 | 500 | 587 | 690 
Worsted yarn...........+20000 | mill th, | 164] 194) 208; 213 
Woven wool clotht............ | mill. sq. yds, 359 414) 439,457 
1 ! } 1 
(2) Exports 
Woven cotton piecegoods....... pinill. fin. yds, 541 | 166 93 108 
Woven wool piecegoodst....... | mill. sq. yds. 81 | 114 | 116 | 10 


*Yara spun in the cotton industry. Excluding blankets. $Bxclading blankets an! 
carpets. 

mechanical improvement, the better utilisation of labour, 
and the rate at which the wages recommendations of the 
Cotton Manufacturing Commission are put into effect. 


This means that hypothetical factors have a very high 
place in the prospects of the cotton textile trade. Will 
redeployment be adopted widely ? Only if the manu- 
facturers find that its benefits are not neutralised by 
restrictive labour practices and do not have to be entirely 
distributed in higher wages. If it is widely adopted, 
will it lead to a more rapid expansion of trade ? Only 
if the economies achieved are reflected in lower prices. 
Some of the expected increase in output will, in any 
case, be required to take the place oF the Senpotts of 
Japanese grey cloth that were so extensive last year. 
Finally, if increased exports are achieved, will they go 
to the hard markets ? The Survey merely 


-currency 
observes that “it should not be beyond the industry’s 
power to effect a substantial improvement in 1950.” 


aor Oe ee ae ie manpower 
© Survey conveys most strongly impression 
of a and. immobile economy, too complacently 

The Government argues that, while 


certain 
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things about the manpower figures may give an impres- 
sion of “ rigidity in the pattern of production and lack of 
mobility in the labour force,” this is misleading, because 
the figures of placings by the employment exchanges 
show that labour is moving all the time: 

In the course of 1949 the employment exchanges effected 
over 4,500,000 placings, which, when compared with a total 
industrial population of about 22} million, suggests consider- 
able mobility of labour. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Thousands) 





End-1949 End-1950 


End-1948 |-Fonomic 
_ Survey | , 





Actual Forecast 





23,185 | 23,200 | 23,318 | 23,350 
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Total working population............ 
Strength of His Majesty’s Forces and 
Women’s Services ........5.6.5-5- 
Ex-Se:vice men and women on release 
MOOR . «05 2 adeesaes sdbenedes hes ce 




















Total industrial population........... 22,359 22,425 22,582 22,650 
Of whom :— 
MOOG S855 Rea Fe te ime RK aN 15,279 15,335 15,365 15,400 
WORE bn occa seeks cccesaahcess 7080 | 7,090 7217 7,250 

Coal mE a? oi osc eews saw ces es 788 798 771 745 
Other mining and quarrying.......... 82 82 82 85 
Gas, electricity at WRI. 05-46 ncaa be 301 305 319 325 
lransport and communication........ 1,803 1,790 1,803 1,790 
Agriculture .......... natin iyo cle een ae 1,230 1,240 1,225 1.275 
FORE. casa vua on emacake ry cae ee en as 41 40 41 " 
Manufactures :-— 

Chemicals and allied trades ........ 433 440 449 455 

Metals, engineering and vehicles .... 3,921 3,920 3,922 3,930 

Cotton 319 330 329 330 

Wis cae hk aies <0 Feds eo ee eS 4 214 220 222 225 

(Wilnar Nee NE i. 5a hp errs od 438 445 463 475 

Clothing ........ es etree es «tee 716 715 754 765 

Food, drink and tobacco........... 738 740 765 770 

Other manufactures. .............. 1,422 1,430 1,469 1,490 
Building and contracting ............ 1,480 1,480 1,462 1,420 
Distributive trades...............0.- 2,739 2,755 2,814 2,845 
Professional, financial and miscellaneous 

SEM SCT gk 6 Se asvinas conic oma 3,876 3,890 3,879 3,890 
Public administration :— ............ 

National Government Service ..... 694 675 669 660 

Local Government Service ......... 776 780 784 775 
lotal in civil employment ........... 22,011 22,075 22,222 22,250 
Uncungeagmlll $35 i in'gbas cans necan tueas 348 350 360 400 


This is surely irrelevant. The labour turnover of many 
firms is extremely high, but it does not help anybody 
so long as the workers are “mobile” only within 
the same industry and the same district; and the 
Survey concedes that this is largely so. The Govery- 
ment has been struggling in a not very determined way 
for the last two or three years to bring about increases 
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in manpower in certain industries (coal, agriculture, 
textiles, pottery) and decreases in certain other occupa- 
tions, and has on balance signally failed to achieve them. 
Now it concedes defeat, and abandons the practice of 
forecasting increases which are unlikely to take place ; 
the decision is in itself a sensible one, but it raises ques- 
tions about the future of economic policy. 


No doubt the existence of very full employment itself 
makes a Government manpower policy difficult to 
implement. If, however, this condition is combined 
with a frozen wages structure the difficulty is several 
times multiplied. The Survey for 1950 abandons any 
pretence of manpower policy and reaffirms the policy 
of restraint on personal incomes—recognising, perhaps, 
that it is not possible to have both. Major changes in 
the distribution of labour are no longer to be sought: 

Certain industries, such as coal, pottery, and some branches 
of the textile industry, could usefully employ more labour, 


but large changes in the distribution of manpower should 
not be needed in 1950. 


No doubt this doctrine with its implication of fatalism 
and helplessness has been accepted with reluctance. So 
far as the distribution of trade is concerned, however, 
it has not yet been accepted at all. Last year’s “ most 
important single aim of our economic policy” was an 
increase in the proportion of British exports going to 
North America. This has not been attained, and it is 
given rather less prominence this year ; but it cannot be 
discarded. Accordingly, trading enterprise is urged to 
direct itself to hard-currency markets : 
Apart from one or two special items such as whisky and 
decorated pottery, the demand for which is well established, 
a further expansion of United Kingdom exports to the 
United States depends on breaking into new and highly 
competitive markets for consumers’ goods with new com- 
modities or articles of special quality. Success will largely 
depend on the willingness of British exporters to take the 
initiative and accept the considerable risks involved. 
No doubt this is true ; but where are the springs of 
initiative or the compulsions to take risks ? If labour is 
to be immovable, what will impel managements to 
display courage and agility ? 


II—The Balance of Payments 


“oe balance of payments appears certain to remain 
the central economic problem in 1950 and for 
many years ahead.” This quotation shows where the 
Economic Survey places its main emphasis. It is by 
their effects on the balance of payments that the success 
or failure of the domestic policies adumbrated in the 
Survey will be judged. 

The overall balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom showed a further improvement in 1949. In 
the closing months of the year it was being suggested 
from official quarters that the overall deficit would be 
about the same as that for 1948, namely £105 million. 
In fact the figure has narrowed to £70 million and the 
following table shows in considerable detail where the 
improvement has occurred. 

Britain’s deficit with the dollar area, however, has 
remained stubbornly resistant to devaluation and to the 
dollar export drive. Some improvement in the invisible 
items has been almost wholly neutralised by the 
deterioration in direct visible trade with the dollar area ; 
the net outcome of this crucial sector of the balance of 


payments is a deficit of £275 million compared with a 
deficit of £280 million in 1948. Some improvement 
should occur this year but mainly as a result of reduced 
dollar imports. Exports to dollar markets are not 
expected to expand sufficiently rapidly in the first half 
of 1950 to compensate fully for the fall in their dollar 
prices following devaluation. Thereafter, however, 
“ provided that the competitive advantage resulting from 
devaluation is not dissipated by inflation, that produc- 
tivity continues to improve at least as rapidly as in com- 
peting countries and that the United States continues 
to be willing to accept increasing imports from the 
United Kingdom,” the Survey envisages the possibility 
of a substantial increase in earnings from direct exports 
to North America. But it stresses all the familiar diffi- 
culties and reminds British exporters that success will 
largely depend on their willingness to take the initiative 
and accept the considerable risks involved. 


There is no suggestion in the Survey that the dollar 
drive may be impeded by the maintenance of compara- 
tively soft currency conditions in the domestic and in 
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made with that country becomes to all intents and pur- 
poses part of the dollar area. The Survey explains that 
the Government of South Africa has decided that its 
gold and hard currency resources should be reserved for 
essential imports and that suppliers of all countries will 
have a chance of competing on equal terms for this trade. 
As South African sold production is valued at approxi- 
Unirep Kincpom BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT AND 


CapiraL ACCOUNT WITH ALL AREAS 
(£ million) 






A. Current Account 
I. Doliar Area 
Peres ODS uo. tceuskogen ct 
Exports and re-exports (£.0.b.).... 


Visible balance. ......cc.0ssc00e 
Invisibles (met)... ....cessccceess 


Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) on Cur- ; 
reat Account 

Il. Rest of World 
Inaports (Lo.b.) ..........-.000. 
Exports and re-exports (f.0.b.).... 


Visible DalaRCe. ...occcvccescess 
Invisibles (met). ...........+.0- 


Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) on Cur- | 


SON DOU: os i cn ncevavenen — 4 +175 
IIL. Total 
leporte mie) oo. onus sankaben 1,528 1,770 
Exports and re-exports (f0.b.).... 1,093 1,554 
Visible balance 


capribesctnevedehs | —435 —216 -— 
Invisibles (met)... es. ese c ees | —165 | +111 | + 

Surphis (+) or Deficit (—) on Cur- | i 
cout Ammo se ik ccs cdes —600 | —105 | 
a npnieanearaaianinapetiiinmenatainiitani ain maasnaiil { 

B. Capirat Account | 
(1) Gold and dollar deficit ........ | 1,024 423 
(2) Net decrease in United King- 


dom external capital assetst 


—295 | —105 
(3) Net change in sterling liabilities 





{a) ude outing area countries - | on 
(0) Sterling area countries .... | —129 | 
Net overseas disinvestment .......... 600 | 105 | 1S | 55° 70 


F om hibit sessile heya haiku icin Mics iMacs 
* Ot which —60 revaluation payments, matched by +60 in Item B (3). 
+ This item includes overseas investment (mainly in the sterling area), sale of overseas 
assets (e.g., Argentine railways in 1948) and repayment of Joans by the UK. 
mately $400 million a year, the importance of this poten- 
tial reinforcement to the gold and dollar income of the 
sterling area is clear. 


As a result of the expected increase in exports to the 
dollar area, of ‘a considerable improvement in dollar 
invisible transactions, and of the net dollar earnings of 





of the sterling area is expected to fall to $785 million 
in the year to June 30, 1951, as with a-deficit 
of $1,531 million for 1949. These have already 


given by Britain to countries both inside and outside 
the sterling area to enable them to meet deficits in their 
own external accounts. The drawing rights granted to 
OEEC countries are an example of the last mentioned 
factor. The release of sterling balances has played its 
part in stimulating exports to non-dollar markets, but 
the figures given in the Survey show that on balance this 
factor was not operating so violently last year. During 
1949 releases from blocked or restricted sterling balances 
totalled £218 million compared with £267 million in 
1948. Over the same period, however, other sterling 
balances were being built up, as will be seen from the 
following table: 


MovEMENT OF STERLING BALANCES 
(£000) 








Total 

Bad 1907... cccccvccncccncssccesseccess 1,860 1,713 3,575 
BOGS... ceccccccccccvecccccccsevscces 1,600 1,759 3,359 

ME SNRs ica ccncccccccsvccccshenaecness 1,350 1,994 3,344 








witt actual moneys spent. Releases in 1948 were £267 million, and in 1949 £218 milion 

It will thus be seen that the net decline in the total 
sterling balances over the year was only {£15 million. 
Some of the rise in “ unrestricted” accounts was the 
result of capital movements to various countries in the 
sterling area ; to that extent the rise does not represent 
“ unrequited imports ” that could be contrasted with the 
“unrequited exports” made as a counte of the 
release of restricted balances. It will be possible to allow 
more accurately for this particular influence when the 
detailed Balance of Pa White P. is published 
in a few days’ time. demand on British resources 
for unrequited exports is, of course, to be measured by 
the fall in “ restricted ” balances ; 
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would seem reasonable to suggest that the release of 
sterling balances last year may not have represented quite 
so severe a distorting influence on the pattern of Britain’s 
external trade as in ann 

Looking forward to overall balance of payments 
of the United Kingdom for 1950, the “Economic 
Survey ” anticipates a substantial increase in imports 
from the non-dollar area as a whole. Dollar imports will 
be limited to approximately 75 per cent of 1948 dollar 
values in accordance with the undertakings made at the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ meeting last July ; ; 
but this reduction is likely to be more than compensated 
by imports from other sources as a result of the measures 
to liberalise trade and of increased supplies of foodstuffs 
and other commodities. The Survey deems it reasonable 
to assume that British exports in 1950 will rise by about 
£200 million over the 1949 figures to approach £2,000 
million. If this can be achieved it will more than match 


I]]—Investment 


HE “ Economic Survey ” certainly makes a sombre, 
and rather unexpected, prelude to the Budget. It 

very properly emphasises that British exporters may soon 
have to reckon with stronger competition even in the 
non-dollar world, and concludes from this that it is of 
critical importance that the wage-freeze should be main- 
tained. Yet there is no sign from the estimates given 
in the saving-investment balance sheet—the so-called 
“combined capital account ” which is the best guide to 
the degree of disinflationary or inflationary pressure— 
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the increased value of imports, and hence a small reduc- 

tion in the deficit on visible account below the figure of 
£180 million for 1949 is expected. There should be a 
considerable improvement on invisible account arising 
mainly from larger earnings from oil companies, shipping 
and touring. Allowing for these, the Survey assumes 
that Britain’s balance of payments with all countries in 
1950 will be back in a position of approximate balance, 
or even show a small surplus on current account. For 
purposes of the National Income estimates, a surplus of 
£50 million has been assumed. In making that assump- 
tion, however, the Survey stresses again the under- 
lying uncertainties. The most important of these are the 
trend of prices (an increase of only one point in the 
import price index is equivalent to about {20 million on 
the total value of imports), the increased competition in 
export markets, and finally the level of economic activity 
in the United States. 


and the Budget 


that the Government is preparing a background against 
which it might feel able to make fiscal concessions to 
buttress the position of the TUC. Indeed, on the official 
estimates, the Chancellor’s room for manceuvre in 
shaping his budget will be even more constricted than 
had been expected. 

In particular, it had been thought that the aggregate 
volume of savings required to prevent any intensification 
of inflationary pressures might have been somewhat 
smaller in 1950 than the actual total of saving in 1940. 
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The table below shows some of the goods that ——- ag : 
British West Africa bought from Britain in ‘Overseas Markets’. It contains detailed oni 
1948. There is a market, too, for many other tables for British West Africa and other terri- 
British products. Write for our new booklet tories where the Bank has branches, 


TOTAL 1948 U.K. EXPORTS TO BRITISH WEST AFRICA WERE £45,978,000. THESE INCLUDED: 








al BISCUITS MINING MACHINERY ... £310,000 

Qs) *"* oh ee “Eee SPIRITS ssw... £174,000 
ELECTRIC BULBS AND CHEMICALS, DRUGS, 

DISCHARGE LAMPS...._ £110,000 DYES, COLOURS ..._... £2,407,000 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: $4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Not only had the Chancellor, as part of the “ consequen- 
tial measures,” promised a pruning of the programme 
for fixed investment but, in addition, it seemed likely 
that there would be an even greater decline in the 
volume of new investment in stocks and working capital. 
Unofficial estimates, based on such data as the analyses 
of company balance sheets which appear in The 
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THe Finance oF CAPITAL FORMATION 
(£ million) 








| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Public Saving :—- 
Current surplus of public authorities.......... 495 492 435 
Depreciation allowances of public authorities. . | 100 110 110 
Transfers to capital accounts ..........+++++ 204 216 135 








Total Public Saving .....cccscccessceceseses | 799 818 680 


Private Saving :— 








a 
Depreciation allowances .............++++505 675 865 900 
Sums required to finance inventory revaluations | 400 | 75 100 
Other private saving including additions to tax | | | 

SORT WER «5.0 ccc kddus sv ecsctetnevencaun 566 | 637 | 805 

Total Private Saving .....0sseceseseceeseess | 1,641 | 1577 | 1,805 

Total dounsstic saving... < os... csskes cbedeseson en 2,440 | 2,395 2,485 

Plus borrowing and gifts from abroad............ 150 | 70 | —50 
i 


| 2,590 2,465 ) 435 
Economist each quarter, had suggested that the total 
programme for home investment might even shrink in 
1950 by as much as £200-£300 million. In fact, the 
official estimate, as the figures given in the accompanying 
table show, puts the total at £2,435 million, or only £30 
million less than in 1949. This total appears to make 
provision for a further increase in stocks of the order of 
£75 million, or about half of the increase officially com- 
puted in 1949. For what the comparison is worth, the 
increase in stocks of companies reporting in 1949 was 
of the order of {£220 million, according to The 
Economist’s estimates. Moreover, it is assumed that 
Britain will be resuming net investment abroad ; the 
“overall” balance of payments is assumed to show a 
net surplus of £50 million in 1950, compared with a 
deficit of £70 million in 1949. Allowing for this swing 
in the external account, the aggregate of investment at 
home and abroad which has to be financed from domestic 
savings is expected to be £90 million larger than it was 
last year. 

This is both unexpected and disconcerting, because 
the capital account also has to bear the strain of a sharp 
reduction in the volume of savings accumulated in the 








NATIONAL RESOURCES AND EXPENDITURE 
(£ Million) 





SD 












1948 | 1949 1950 
Lp R AREAS -_ _— sepeepan-eetenpnesemnanenenasestie esetanctiegbep Rrcepenesecmmemnctnion 

Resources Available :— 

Gross national product at market prices...... 12,317 12,834 13,345 
Net gifts and loans from abroad and sales of | 

SOUR MONS Fo is 00's one vee is cee tei nbece 150 70 | —50 

ceRS : : Be Ti. et 

Total Resources Available at Market Prices... 12,467 | 12,904 13,295 
Domestic Expenditure :— 

Personal consumption ...................0005 8,108 | 8,640 

Govt. current expenditure on goods and services 1,769 | 2,220 

Gross capital formation at home ............. 2,590 | 2,435 

Total Domestic Expenditure at Market Prices... 12,467 | 12,904 13,295 


i | 
a ieneitiinieetice, 








hands of public authorities through the medium of the 
budget surplus and the extra-budgetary funds (especially 
the National Insurance Fund). With revenue computed 
at present rates of taxation, the true surplus of public 
authorities is expected to fall by £57 million to £435 
million. Moreover, this decline is computed after 
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allowing for a reduction of £81 million in war 


and other payments which may be assumed to be treated 
as capital in the hands of the recipients. This reduction 
of £138 million in savings effected by or through the 
public sector on the one hand, and the increase of 
£90 million in aggregate demands for domestic savings 
on the other, mean that, if an intensification of inflationary 
pressure is to be avoided, gross private savings will have 
to rise by £228 million, or to £1,805 million. Of this 
sum, £900 million is expected to be set aside as provision 
for depreciation at Inland Revenue rates (an increase of 
£35 million on the estimated provision for 1949), and a 
further £100 million (or £25 million more than in 1949) 
will, it is suggested, be required “to finance inventory 
revaluations.” 

This last item, a newcomer to the “ Economic 
Survey’s ” analysis, raises more doubts than gt explains. 
The tables showing the investment expenditure and the 
savings needed to finance it have this year been com- 
pletely recast in a way which gives less information 
about savings by companies and persons. This break of 
continuity is to be tted, for all changes in the 
notation of this difficult and integral part of national 
income accounting lead inevitably to greater difficulties 
of understanding. That is certainly true of the “ sums 
required to finance inventory revaluations.” It is sug- 
gested that no less than £400 million was set aside for 
this purpose in 1948. It is difficult to see how so large 


Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 







(£ Million) 
| 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Gross output of enterprises at current prices :— 
Se ineteaiae te ee 5,385 5,850 6,210 
Transport, distribution, services and farming .. 3,712 4,000 4,100 
Inventory revaluation .......cceeseeeseseeees 400 15 100 








Dil taciodssrevd oaneibedoniecedicenien? 9,925 : 10,410 

Cost of Govt. servicest ......cccesccsceceeveces 1,130 1,120 
ENS GETIINS. « . .0c vc cncsgactauesengnasenes 96 100 
Gross domestic output........scceeceveseereees 11,650 
Net income from abroad ........ceseeeeeeeees: 50 
Gross national product at factor cost........... 11,680 
ES IR —550 
Pies tniicact tates. i... cnseccsucsas oieienes 2,170 
Gross National Product at Market Prices ....... 13,345 


® Manufacturing industries, mining, building and public utilities. 
T Incomes of the Armed Forces and government servants, and depreciation of govern- 
t 


ment 

a sum could have been needed in that year merely to 
provide for changes in stock values ; but it is even harder 
to understand why much smaller sums are required for 
this purpose in the two years in which stocks have had 
to bear the burden of devaluation. In the circumstances, 
it would probably make for clarity in appraising the 
estimates if this curious item were merged (as presumably 
it has been merged in previous years) with other elements 
of private saving. On this basis, it appears that net 
private savings (i.e., after provision for depreciation) 
dropped from £966 million in 1948 to £712 million in 
1949. 


If these do indeed give a fair indication 
of the trend of undistributed ts and saving 


over this period (though it should be noted that they do 
not align particularly closely with the evidence afforded 
by The Economist’s sample analysis of company profits), 
it appears quite inconceivable that the figure could rise 
again in 1950 to no less than {£905 million. The 
“Economic Survey” does, i presume a further 


incomes 


growth in undistributed ee this but 
ts year, 
% conchades. sine ‘thet © sueine, Feame. petenenl 3 
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The Gateway to India 
Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great 


value to those interested in developing trade with these 
territories. Enquiries are welcome at Head Office. 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


BANQUE ZILKHA 


S. A. E, 
CAIRO —ALEXANDRIA 


Eg ypt 
* 
A Merchant Banking House identified 


with the Near East through half a 


century of active service and experience. 
* 


Associated Banks : 
BANQUE ZILKHA, §S.A.L. 
BEYROUTH (Lebanon) — DAMASCUS (Syria) 


K. A. ZILKHA, Maison de Banque 
BAGHDAD (iraq) 


Com, Reg. Caire No. 47926 








British business firms can materially 


benefit by information based on reports 
from 600 branches and agencies through- 
out Australia. 

For details of this service write to the 


Information Department of : — 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Incorporated in Victoria. Established 1858 


Other London offices at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. and 8, Princes Street, E.C.2. 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID --- Rials 300,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,030,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) «.-. Rials 1,000,000,000 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 
ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies througheut Iran 


New York Representative : 
One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative : 
_ 123 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete. banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in foree in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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will need to be somewhat greater than in 1949” because 
public saving will be smaller and there will be a net 
change of £120 million from last year’s external deficit 
to this year’s assumed surplus. If the estimates of capital 
investment and of the external surplus are to be believed, 
this would seem to be a singular understatement, since 
personal savings for 1948 were officially estimated at 
only £96 million, and of this no less than £90 million 
was assumed to comprise necessary provisions for 
accruing tax liabilities. After the last Budget, the 
estimate of gross personal savings for 1949 was raised 
to £130 million. 

For these various reasons—doubts about the exact size 
of the investment programme which has to be financed, 
and about the adequacy of corporate and personal 
savings to cover it—the central issue whether 
the investment account will exert an inflationary 
influence on the rest of the economy in 1950 is more than 
usually difficult to determine. It is quite obvious that if 
the Chancellor has any reason to question whether the 
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estimate of £805 million for “ other private saving ” will 
be realised (and the Survey says quite explicitly that 
the figure is not a forecast but simply the sum which will 
be required to avoid further inflationary pressure) he will 
have the more reason to reinforce the contribution which 
the public sector should make to saving. The events of 
1949 have demonstrated again that in practice it is 
virtually impossible to get prompt and effective reduction 
in total investment outlays ; it is possible, though only 
with difficulty, to cut programmes below the level 
“ originally envisaged,” and it will not be until the second 
half of this year that capital expenditure will be effectively 
reduced, according to present hopes. It will be recalled 
that similar hopes were entertained in 1948 but came to 
naught. 


Prudent budgeting may, therefore, call for a bigger 
margin of safety than seemed’ to be required only a few 
weeks ago. Even on the most optimistic assumptions, 
the margin for reliefs which can be offered with any 
degree of safety seems likely to be very small. 


Business Notes 


Distribution of Industry 


Development area policy continues formally to play an 
important part in the Government’s treatment of fixed invest- 
ment in general manufacturing industry ; this emerges from 
the “ Economic Survey for 1950,” and the presentation to 
Parliament of a new Distribution of Industry Bill last week 
is a further earnest of good intentions towards the former 
depressed areas. The bill may not prove to be much more 
than that. It has been the Government’s policy for some 
time past to give preference to those manufacturing projects 
which seem likely to help the balance of payments and 
improve costs of production ; such a principle often cuts 
across the older intention of inducing new industry to settle 
in particular locations, and it often happens that the 
Government cannot have its way in both respects. 

The new Bill, which is not likely to have any far-reaching 
consequences, seems designed to strengthen the Govern- 
ment’s hand in certain marginal cases. The Government 
has sought to persuade firms to put their factory extensions in 
development areas, though the parent factory may be far 
away ; but firms are not always willing to split up their pro- 
duction. The Bill allows for grants to be made in “ excep- 
tional circumstances” towards the cost of transferring the 
whole firm to a new location. It also permits grants towards 
the removal and resettlement of the firm’s workers, and grants 
or loans towards new housing for them. Further, it extends 
the Government’s powers of acquisition of land and build- 
ings, and renders the powers to carry out work in. the 
development areas somewhat more elastic. 


It is by no means clear that these new powers will do any 
good. The “Economic Survey” states that 340 new fac- 
tories and extensions were completed in the development 
areas last year, and nearly 10 million square feet of new 
factory space were occupied. It also restates the qualities 
(dollar-earning prospects, the increase of efficiency, and so 
on) which ought to govern the scale of priorities for new 
manufacturing investment at the present time. These are 
two quite different policies ; where they conflict (as they 
often must), which ought to prevail ? In practice it seems 
likely that the arguments of trading advantage will be bound 
to prevail in most cases for some time to come, and this 
tendency could only be defeated by a quite extravagant use 
of the money powers given under this Bill. No one 


poses 
that the Government would be prepared to be so foolish. 
But, that being so, can the Bill have much effect? 


Britain’s Stand in Buenos Aires 


This year’s Anglo-Argentine trade negotiations are in 
danger of stuttering to a stop before they have really started. 
The first act of Mr E. J. Joint, the British Commercial 
Minister, after his return from London to Buenos Aires, was 
to send the Argentine Government a note which apparently 
stated categorically that no increase in the meat price would 
be contemplated. Some reports even suggest that he 
intimated that, if any price adjustments were made, the 
course of world food prices suggested that they should be 
downward. The Argentinians, irked by these suggestions— 
and stung that the British Food Minister spoke of “ black- 
mail” in the House of Commons—called off the meeting of 
the consultative committee fixed for last Tuesday. It has 
naturally been put about that this postponement has been 
dictated by affronted national prestige; more moderate 
opinion in Buenos Aires attributes the aches to the fact that 
time is needed to study the contents of the British note. 


_ Behind all this shadow-boxing, one British calculation 
stands out: whether the trade agreement is renewed for 
another year or not, Argentina is likely to go on sending 
meat to this country with only intermittent interruptions 
(which the Ministry of Food might even welcome in view of 
its bulging stocks) so long as the sterling area remains the 
only possible source from which Argentina can secure its 
essential imports of coal and oil. Moreover, it is unlikely 
that Dr Cereijo’s present efforts to induce an inflow of dollar 
capital and to exploit the potentialities of the Venezuclan 
market will bear sufficient immediate fruit in hard currencies 
to enable Argentina to switch from sterling to dollar sources 
of supply. Any denouncing of the trade agreement might, 
however, adversely affect two other British interests in 
Argentina. First, it would probably preclude the reaching 
of any agreement whereby a proportion of Argentina’s current 
sterling carnings might be set aside to meet outstanding 
commercial debts to this country. Secondly, it might delay 
the present belated Argentine effort to restore to health. the 
agricultural sector of its economy (and thus affect meat 
supplies in the future). The British answer to this reasoning 
is, no doubt, that it is in Argentina’s own interests—and in 
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price is converted (9.40 pesos to the pound) is approximately 
one quarter.of that which the latest exchange auctions suggest 
would be realistic. It remains to be seen whether this British 
viewpoint can be asserted with sufficient firmness to persuade 
Senor Perén that there will be no shifting of ground and yet 
with sufficient tact to save those Argentinians who are 
genuinely working to rectify the errors of the Miranda epoch 
{rom being overruled by Sefior Miranda’s spiritual heirs. 


* x * 


What Integration Should Mean 


In two important speeches this week Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb, the chairman of the British Transport Commis- 
sion, has delved again into the fundamentals of integration 
of transport. The conception embodied in the Transport 
Act is that of a consolidated transport undertaking in which 
“it is recognised that some businesses may well be more 
profitable than others at certain times though not necessarily 
at all times.” Another conception, which Sir Cyril’s audience 
must have linked with the Conservative Party’s policy on 
transport, would leave the railways in public ownership to 
get on as best they could with their charges controlled against 
the competition of a “ free” road haulage industry. Who 
ihen would make up the cost of keeping an efficient railway 
service in being? It is a good question, but not entirely 
a fair one until it is beyond doubt that the loss on the 
railways has been brought as low as efficient management 
and commercial enterprise can contrive. It was on this point 
that the Commission failed to satisfy the Transport Tribunal 
and the public at large during the recent application for 
higher transport charges. 


Sull the Government is unable to make up its mind to 
grant the one-sixth increase in freight charges which the 
Commission asked for and the Tribunal recommended. A 
number of devices have been suggested to avert the increase, 
including a loan to cover the accumulating deficit or part of 
it, Or a tax on road transport. If the Government were to 
accept either of these objectionable propositions, it would 
admit the complete overthrow of all acceptable ideas about 
the integration of transport. The first step would amount 
io a subsidy—unless the growing efficiency of transport 
enabled the loan to be recouped later, in which case the 


_ deficits themselves could safely be allowed to run on. Sir 


Cyril, quite rightly, has strong objections to a subsidy. The 
second would confirm all the suspicions of the critics of 
transport integration who allege that it is just a means of 
milking the users of one form of transport to subsidise the 
users of another form. 

Sir Cyril’s philosophy can be summarised from a quota- 
tion from his Manchester speech: 

The proper balance will not be found until each of our 
activities has been able to carry its own internal efficiencies 
as far as can be done by the application of managerial and 
technical skill. 

Sir Cyril denied, as he has done before, that the Commis- 
sion intended to make good the shortfall on the railways by 
securing an excessive contribution from road haulage and 
road passenger services. Indeed, since only 10 per cent of the 
Commission’s gross traffic receipts in 1948 were derived from 
road services (other than London Transport) the heavy 
deficits now facing the railways could hardly be made good 
from road services. Sir Cyril described the existing 
discrepancies between road and rail fares as being “ in certain 
cases excessive.” But how closely are these discrepancies 
related to costs ? And how far can they be narrowed by 
greater operating efficiency on the railways? The achieve- 
ments towards better operating efficiency on the railways are 
not negligible—as a beginning to what needs to be done. But 
if public sympathy and understanding of the railway’s 
problem has suffered in recent weeks, it is largely because of 
repeated assertions from the Commission and Executive 
that they are doing everything that can be done to improve 
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their efficiency. Scepticism on this score is very great 
indeed. If it were not so great, the public would be inclined 
to accept more readily Sir Cyril’s argument—in which there 
is much truth—that the railways are entitled to a level of 
charges which bears a closer relation to their costs. 


Industry 


The Petrol Ration 


The dollar cost of motoring figured more prominently 
in Wednesday’s debate in the Commons on fuel and power 
than it figures in the national balance of payments. Mr 
Robens, who dealt with oil questions for the Government, 
said that it would cost $12 million to double the standard 
petrol ration. Mr Geoffrey Lloyd had given 470,000 tons as 
the annual quantity required to meet the standard ration at 
its present Jevel, though 100,000 tons ‘of this went on the 
summer bonus ; it was not made clear «0 which quantity Mr 
Robens’s $12 million was intended to apply. In any case, 
as the argument developed the question was quickly side- 
tracked. Mr Lloyd maintained that to double the ration 
would cost only $8,750,000 if dollar petrol were used, and 
only $1,000,000 if the petrol used were refined from Persian 
crude in a British refinery. He urged that the British 
refinery programme should have been pushed on more 
rapidly ; the fuller exploitation of sterling oil, refined in 
British installations to serve the British market, was an 
essential part of his case. It is not a case which holds out 
— immediate hope of restoring harmony in the world 
oil trade. 


Mr Robens answered that it did not matter where the 
oil came from ; the effective dollar cost was still the same, 
because any surplus of sterling oil could be used in substitu- 
tion for dollar oil. Thus the motorist, by keeping his car 
in the garage, was doing his bit to fill the dollar gap. The 
point is valid ; the only difficulty is that it gives nobody any 
guidance as to what the petrol ration ought to be. 

The deadlock in this argument appears to be complete. 
A Labour member, Mr N. H. Lever, made a heretical sugges- 
tion for resolving it: why not abolish rationing and put up 
the price ? He maintained that petrol was too cheap. If 
the price were raised the Government could collect the extra 
revenue and would achieve a permanent public economy 
by winding up the rationing system. Would this be unjust 
Already it was impossible in reality for the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to assess the relative social merits of 2,000,000 
claims for petrol coupons, and the attempt to do so was “a 
solemn and expensive pretence.” If the price mechanism 
could be used to restrict the consumption of tobacco, wh 
should there be a sense of outrage at its application to petrol 


This is refreshing, and the more worth listening to because 
the restriction of motoring no longer arises from a physical 
scarcity of petrol ; it arises from the dollar shortage, and who 
knows whether it will have become unnecessary in twenty 
years’ time ? Certainly the Government does not. Yet 
the Government spokesman was duly outraged, and the idea 
was duly turned down. Nor has there been any suggestion 
that it would have Conservative support. Does the motorist 
really prefer permanent rationing to dearer petrol ?_ Perhaps 
so; but the issue has yet to be put to him thus squarely. 


* * * 


Bulk Charges for Electricity 


The new bulk supply tariff for electricity, which comes 
into force today, is the second stage in a process which 
began when the electricity supply industry was nationalised 
two years ago. It concerns the charges which the British 
Electricity Authority makes to the area boards for the supply 
of electricity in bulk ; while it does not affect the consumer 
directly, it may well affect him at a remove. The authority’s 
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first report recognised the “ marked trend in public opinion 
for ‘ate uniform tariffs,” but made it clear that the differ- 
ences in fuel costs between areas ruled out a fully uniform 
tariff for the whole country. As an interim measure, the 
authority has been making a fixed charge of £3 ros. a year for 
each kilowatt of maximum demand, and a running charge of 
0.335d. for each unit of current ee and taken. The 
running charge has, however, been subject to a fuel cost varia- 
tion and the total bill has been subject to percentage sur- 
charges and discounts, designed to keep the cost to the 
area boards much the same as they would have been before 
the authority took over. 


In the new tariff the surcharges and discounts disappear. 
The fixed maximum demand charge is raised to £3 15s. a 
year, and the running charge remains at 0.335d. The fuel 
cost variation is retained. In the result the authority can 
look forward to an increase of about 2 per cent in its revenue 
from the area boards; it has so far made a loss on its 
transactions with them, though (since in the total account 
their profits make up the resultant deficit) it is open to 
argument how far such a loss is important. The increased 
burden will fall more heavily on some areas than others. 
The Midlands and south-west Scotland, which lose the dis- 
counts of 10 per cent and 8 per cent which they have been 
enjoying, are the heaviest losers ; and south-west Scotland 
is also tending to be a loser through the shift in coal mining 
from Lanarkshire to Fife, which will increase its fuel costs. 


Whether the position now reached will be final it is not 
easy to say. The costs of generating and supplying elec- 
tricity in different areas vary, in practice, not only with the 
cost of fuel but also with such costs as administration and 
labour—which are greater in London than anywhere else, 
and tend to be greater in the south than in the north. So it 
cannot be argued that the new tariff is purely economic. 


Some years’ experience may be needed to show whether it is 
entirely practicable. 


* * * 


The Cost of Stratocruisers 


During a debate in the House of Commons last week 
on the financial deficit of the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Civil Aviation said that failure to deliver the Boeing Strato- 
cruisers on any of the frequently revised schedules meant 
that instead of being in operation by July last year the aircraft 
missed the heavy summer traffic. Mr Beswick did not go 
on to point out the logical outcome of this late delivery: that 
the aircraft may have to be taken out of service before their 
working life is complete. The capital loss of £1,750,000 
on the much cheaper Tudors indicates the cost of untimely 
obsolescence. 


The first of fourteen Stratocruisers was originally to be 
delivered in December, 1947 ; it arrived on October 15, 1949. 


Commercial History and Review 
of 1949 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics Supplement 


to The Economist includes the third part of the Commercial 
History and Review of 1949. 


Part III of the Commercial History contains reviews of 
economic developments in all important overseas countries. 
Production, finance and foreign trade in these countries are 
surveyed in detail. Part III of the Commercial History 
completes the review of 1949; earlier parts dealing with 
British financial and industrial developments were published 
on February 18th and March 4th. 


The Records and Statistics Supplement is obta‘nable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s. a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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The last one was delivered this week. BOAC have paid 
roughly £600,000 each for the Stratocruisers and have to 
carry {60,000 worth of spares for each aircraft. The normal 
operating life of an aircraft is eight. years.. Had deliveries 
gone according to schedule, the corporation would have 
expected to use these aircraft on North Atlantic routes until 
1956 ; as it is, they should be serviceable until 1958. But 
there are two reasons why it may prove advisable to with- 
draw them from service before t The first is that the 
de Havilland Comet will, by 1955, have reached a stage 
of development at which it may be a more attractive pro- 
position on the North Atlantic crossing than it is at present. 
The second is that the ee 175 being 
developed by the Bristol Aeroplane pany may possibly 
be ready for operation in four years, The Comet, it is true, 
is unlikely to make the Atlantic crossing non-stop from 
London to New York ; but then the Stratocruiser itself has 
to make one stop on the westbound journey and on the 
eastbound journey cannot fly non-stop with any great 
regularity. The Bristol 175 should at least equal the per- 
formance of the Stratocruiser in this respect, and it has 
the added advantage of gas turbine engines. At present, 
airline operators would prefer an aircraft which could do 
the journey non-stop, although even with such an aircraft 
they may still be tempted to make one refuelling stop at 
Gandar and to carry more passengers and less fuel. The 
gas turbine Brabazon II is the only aircraft designed to 
fly regularly from London to New York non-stop. To 
suggest a date when it might be ready for operation would 
be pure guesswork, but, with some of the most difficult of the 
development work now done, this might conceivably be 
before the date for retiring the Stratocruisers. So long as 
airline operators continue to aim at a non-stop service, the 
Brabazon must be taken into account. Similar problems are 
raised on the Empire routes by the late delivery of the 
piston-engined Hermes IV. 


The crucial question will be whether airlines can continue 
to operate piston-engined aircraft on routes where gas turbine 
aircraft are competing. The aircraft industry and the air- 
lines alike agree that passengers who have doiee in silent 
and vibrationless gas turbine aircraft will be reluctant to fly 
again in piston-engined aircraft. Even if the experts have 
overrated this passenger appeal, which seems unlikely, gas 
turbine aircraft have considerably lower running costs. 
BOAC is by no means the only airline faced with this 
problem, but if the Stratocruisers had been delivered on 


schedule the possibility of such capital losses would not 
have arisen. 


* * x 


The Geneva Motor Show 


Switzerland is one of the few really free markets which 
remain for motor cars. Sales of French and American cats 
there last year were almost equal, at more than 6,000 each. 
British sales were a little lower at 5,700, German were 3,600 
and Italian 2,700. The extent of competition for this 
market was reflected at the Geneva motor show last month ; 
it was apparent that the Continental manufacturers are making 
a strong effort to regain that part of their traditional market 
which they lost in the immediate postwar years to British 
and American manufacturers. Prices tended to be lower 
than last year, and more models were shown: 


1949 1950 
Less than 5,000 Sw. Frs. ............ 2 5 
5,000-10,000 Sw. Frs. .................. 22 37 
10,000-15,000 Sw. Frs. .................. 33 40 
15,000-20,000 Sw. Frs. ...........0...... 21 31 
20,000-25,000 Sw. Frs. ...........00..5.. 23 24 
Over 30,000 Sw. Frs. .o....cc.ceeceeeee 21 23 


Prices of the popular British cars fall in the 5,000 to 
10,000 Sw. Frs. category, most of the smaller ones being 
between 6,000 and 7,000 Sw. Frs., while American cars ace 
considerably above 10,000 Sw. Frs. The majority of mass- 
produced Continental cars are well below 10.000 Sw. Frs. 
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and it is from these that British manufacturers expect to meet 
most competition. Fiat prices range between 4,600 and 
22,000 Sw. Frs., Citroen between 7,950 and 11,800 Sw. Frs., 
Peugeot between 8,200 and 14,500 Sw. Frs. Renault were 
showing a little 760 cc car at 4,850 Sw. Frs. The price 
competition between the British-built Ford Anglia and the 
German Volkswagen is almost as close as it was at the 
Brussels Motor Show in January when the Anglia was the 
cheaper by only 400 Belgian francs. At Geneva their prices 
were 5,140 Sw. Frs. for the Anglia and 5,500 for the cheapest 
Volkswagen. Visitors report that there is no longer any 
ground for the criticisms which were heard in Brussels of 
the finish of German exhibits. 


The German and Italian motor industries are known to 
be expanding their capacity beyond that which their home 
markets are likely to absorb. Swiss motor imports for 
February compared with the motor sales last year show 
how the German industry, for one, is regaining ground 
in its traditional export market. Of the 2,169 cars imported 
into Switzerland during the month, 548 were British, 
499 French, 466 American and 439 German. Italian 
imports were some way behind at 155. On the other hand, 
Swiss dealers are reported to be placing orders for British 
cars in the same volume as in recent months. The price 
competition between British and continental models is now 
so close that choice between them is a matter of personal 
taste and sentiment. It may prove significant that many of 
the continental cars are of more recent design than the 
British. But whatever deductions are drawn from the future 
course of British exports to Switzerland, it must be 
remembered that in 1949 it was not a large British export 
market, taking just over 5,000 cars out of a total of 258,000 
exported. There is a distinction between this figure and 
the number of British cars sold in Switzerland in 1949, 
which was §,700. The difference was represented by sales 
made from stocks. 


* * * 


Lubricating Oil Project 


An announcement last weekend disclosed that Powell 
Duffryn, Ltd., and the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company are 
partners in a big project for the production of lubricating 
oils in Britain, and that the capital expenditure contemplated 
is in the region of £10 million. The earlier oil refining 
projects have held out little promise of any great reduction 
im British dollar expenditure on lubricants, and British 
dependence on the United States for supplies of certain oils 
which are not produced in Britain has seemed likely to 
continue. The new project should change this situation in 
certain ways, though details of the proposed refinery have 
sull to be made known. The basis of the present agreement 
is that Powell Duffryn has sold the oil storage and blending 
business of its subsidiary, Brothers, to the Vacuum Oil 
Company (controlled by Socony-Vacuum) in return for a 
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half interest in Vacuum Oil, While existing storage facilities 
at Coryton on the Thames estuary can be used, work on 
building the refinery will start in the second half of the year 
and take about two and a half years to complete. The 
Finance Corporation for Industry is providing some of the 
capital. 

Home production of lubricating oils has risen steadily as 
the table shows: — 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF LUBRICATING OILS IN BRITAIN 

(Million Gallons) 
1947 1948 1949 


Total consumption .......... 152-3 156-7 173-9 
Home production ........... 84-0 90:2 92-0 
Imports :— 
SEE EEP EES SO See re 85-1 86-4 72:7 
Cinted Stateess eas 8 Aas 66-2 79-0 62-7 
Netherlands W. Indies..... 18-5 7-3 9:9 


But it is clear that there is still ample room for reduction in 
dollar imports ; the 62.7 million gallons imported from the 
United States last year cost £4,572,000. Some of the 
technical difficulties may be overcome by the partnership of 
an American lubricant producer in the new project. Differ- 
ences in composition between crude oils from the Middle 
East and from the Western Hemisphere make it impossible 
to produce some of the most important lubricants from 
Middle East crudes. Pennsylvania crude is the most suitable, 
but supplies from Texas and Venezuela are also used. Hence 
lubricant production has come to be centred in the United 
States, where companies like Socony-Vacuum market 
between 500 and 600 different blends. It has been 
announced that the new refinery will use mainly Middle East 
crude, but it is clear that if a range of lubricants at all 
comparable with those supplied by the American industry 
is to be produced in this country, either the American crude 
itself or the semi-finished product will have to be imported 
to provide for the blends those characteristics which cannot 
be derived from the Middle East crude. ‘The tonnage 
needed may well be small compared with the tonnage of 
ready-blended lubricants which is required at present. It 
may be supposed that the American partner in this venture 
—like other American companies which are building 
refineries in Europe—is interested in securing its future 
trade against the dangers of dollar stringency. 


* * * 


Leyland’s Turnover 


The American practice of including turnover in the 
annual financial statements of corporations is too rarely 
emulated by British companies—though Lever Brothers 
and ICI are two notable exceptions. A _ welcome 
addition to the list has been made this week by the publica- 
tion by Leyland of this and other useful statistical informa- 
tion on the company’s experience over the past year. The 
group had already announced its intention to raise its 
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dividend from 15 per cent to 20 per cent (there is also a 
5 per cent tax free dividend from surpluses arising from the 
a of fixed assets) and an increase in group trading profit 
from £1,518,974 to £1,982,422. It now reports an increase 
in turnover on the year from £12,478,502 to £15,435,817, 4 
figure which is 176 per cent higher than that for 1938. 


The rise in vehicle output is by no means as startling, for 
though the number of invoiced deliveries of vehicles has 
increased satisfactorily in the past year from 4,874 to 6,291, 
the expansion since 1938 is only of the order of 25 per cent. 
In this respect the commercial vehicle companies have fallen 
somewhat behind the example set by the rest of the motor 
industry. Exports of commerciat vehicles have been more 
difficult to sell than private cars and chassis, but im 1949 
Leyland increased its overseas sales from 2,181 units to 2,654 
units. Home market sales in 1949, in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of restriction, were nearly 1,000 higher than ia 
the previous year ; but they were 9 per cent lower than in 
1938. The chairman of Leyland again stresses the import- 
ance of a big home market as the basis for a successful 
export trade, but refers to the reluctance of the Government 
to lend to municipalities to enable them to purchase buses 
and to the drying up of demand from nationalised road hauliec 
businesses. The recent decision to allow the production of 
30 ft. single decker buses with two axles for the home market 
is welcomed, but by and large Leyland, along with other 
commercial vehicle companies, feels itself very much at 
the mercy of official policy. The big jump in profit 
in the past year can to some extent be attributed to success 
in export trade. The chairman states that overseas selling 
is costly and difficult. But if less may be heard of the 
company’s achievements in this field in the future there 


appears to be no sign of slackening in export orders at 
present, 


Trade and Commodities 


Advertising and Dollar Sales 


The Dollar Exports Board is showing a welcome willing- 
ness to offer practical advice to potential dollar-exporters. 
Of its three booklets on the marketing of British goods in 
the United States and Canada, the first (“ Dollar Sales— 
Consumer Goods”) was described in an article in The 
Economist on February 11th, The second (“ Dotlar Sales— 
Advertising and Sales Promotion”) was published yesterday. 


The moral which emerges from this second booklet is 
that the British exporter should be careful to select the 
right audience for his sales talk and then, having laid aside 
his traditional British “ reserve,” should mercilessly shout the 
good points of his product in his audience’s ear. In order 
to drive his points resolutely home, the exporter should select 
a medium which his chosen audience cannot easily avoid ; 
among the media described are the package, sampling, 
material for point of sale display, demonstrators, magazines, 
the national and local press, radio, direct mail, hoardings, 
electric signs, films and television. In order to hold the 
attention of his audience once he has struck at it, the booklet 
suggests that the exporter should eschew the vague “ Buy 
British ” type of advertising and puff the “ exclusive ” aspects 
of his product, spiced if possible with American “ selling 
language,” local patois and “ news interest.” The authors 
of the booklet regommend, too, that would-be exporters 
should consult one of the many kinds of American 
advertising agencies at an early stage; all of these, it is 
argued, are trained and i in the main art of 
advertising in the United States—that of s i 
answers to the inevitable question of the ultimate consumer 
Pn Fic a in this for me?” The imprint which 

vertising made on American society can per be 
sueged ie ta tear ecemaraeecet ceieeien a 
wallets, files and saws, are now increasingly sold under 
nationally recognised proprietary brand names. 
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Sterling Sales to the United States 


The importance of a buoyant American economy to the 
sterling area was amply demonstrated twelve months ago. A 
decline of 17 per cent in the level of industrial activity in 
the United States produced a 27 per cent reduction in total 
imports and a 43 per cent reduction in imports from the 
sterling area alone. The correlation between the level of 
activity and the rate of imports is not, of course, so direct 
as these figures suggest, but the decline and recovery in 
American imports last year followed the broad trend in indus- 
trial production surprisingly closely. 

American imports during 1948 and 1949 are shown in 
the accompanying table, together with the monthly index of 


- industrial activity. The figures show, first, that imports 


from the sterling area, and from OEEC countries, were 
affected more adversely by the onset of the American 
recession than the general level of imports. This is under- 
standable since the sterling area supplies consist mainly of 
industrial raw materials and- non-essential manufactures. 
Secondly, the recovery in imports took place in August— 
before the devaluation of sterling—and coincided precisely 
with the recovery in industrial output. This coincidence is 





ImPorRTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 








($ Million) 
1948 1949 
Imports Tnporcts 
i 
a|aee att 
ae OQ: Yaa * v é Yay 
Total s2% Bab 2% | Total soy Babi ge 
E2216 3 med | RS 3 
Vv 
MY ..8sts nen 545 86 7 193 590 100 85 19 
‘ebruary ....... 582 109 75 9 567 83 1 
BA i iwed | 666 129 83 191 632 118 82 184 
OE boa ics ob win wsaie 528 106 69 188 534 65 179 
May... “F 549 104 70 192 540 86 65 174 
June ..... ss 625 Lil 87 192 526 82 60 169 
Ts we ae woe cue 563 106 73 186 456 58 50 161 
Re ag Cte 606 106 7 191 491 72 56 170 
September ....... i 560 80 85 192 531 75 69 174 
eeebOr . i, Savi aos 601 98 100 195 559 13 73 166 
November. ....... 554 74 74 195 594 90 78 {71 
December ........ | 720 131 106 192 605 91 77 176 
Geach { 





* British Commonwealth, excluding Canada and South Afcica. Be 
t Official Index (1955-59= 100). 





perhaps too exact to be trustworthy, for the possibility that 
sterling might be devalued was then very much alive ; on this 
ground alone it might have been expected that imports into 
the United States from the sterling area would have declined. 


Finally, the imports reveal only a slight seasonal pattera 
between 1947 and 1949 ; arrivals in the six winter months 
have tended to be slightly heavier. There is little reason 
why British exports to the United States should follow aay 
seasonal trend. But wool, cocoa, coffee and jute—the chief 
exports from the sterling area—are all marketed mainly in 
the winter months. Even American buying of tin and rubber, 
dominated as it is by purchases for the strategic stockpile, 
have tended to be concentrated in the period between 
September and March. 


* * * 


Restriction for Tin 


The meeting of the Tin Study Group in Paris closed on 
Wednesday after a resolution had been by a majority 
vote requesting the Secretary-General of the United Nation: 
to convene a conference to institute an international market- 
ing scheme. This is the first time that any major resolution 
at any study group meeting had been pushed to a decision by 
a majority vote. The epi reveals how strongly the 


i 


countries Britain and the Commonwealth, 
Bolivia, Belgium and the : ) seek a new restriction 
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CANADIAN PACIFICRAILWAY COMPANY 


Incorporated in Canoda with Limited Liability). 
suxry-uneT TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3}, 1949 


AREH cage: 
= ee a sustained industrial and commercial progress throughout Canada. 
Gross earnings from rail again surpessed those of eny previous ear, but net earnings, 
showing a slight over 1948, were euberangiatty b the requirements 
reasenat e Se Cais | si Transport 


seagabes tan. | t0ctoo the wane 1949, far below an adequate 


cil Directors have stated from time to om net earnings from rt operations have 
been ineufhcient to provide any return to stock. But for the unusually 
large income from other sources it wou ed been possible for your Company to meet 


id not 
modest d char hap base paid le in recent years. 
ee income and Profe and Loss accounts of your Company show the following results 
for the year ended December 31, 1949 : 


INCOME ACCOUNT 9363.252,094 

Earni ose . eee eee aes ove eee eee ee» toe 252, 
Quinta einai. 6 eS ee 
Earni one eee eee ose aoe ose one Na ses $ 20,631,969 
Net ings 5 e883 


Other Income —s axe ove ae oes ees ese wb wee ii as 636 
° $ 44,268. 
Fixed Charges vee eee eee tee eee eee oo eee ese 14,543,817 
Net income eee o ee eee eee eee eee . . 1 29,724,805 
Dividends : 
"e a7 Kecene . 1949 $ 2,131,203 
payable ar ,1950 SOO Bivan'ses 
$ 3,872,768 
Ordinary Stock 
2% paid October |, 1949 oie deo oon abe she 6,700,000 
10,572,768 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account es pid . $ 19,152,037 
* emma 


(The final dividend of 3% on the Ordinary Sail erg was declared 
subsequent to the end of the year and is payable March 31, 1950, amounting 
to $10,050,000, is not deducted in the accounts for the year 1949.) 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1948 $196,737,313 
Final dividend of 3% on the Ordinary Stock, oiigclared from the 
earnings of the year 1948, paid March 31, 10,050,000 
$186 687,313 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 1949... $19,152,037 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries representing compensa- 
tion for increased cost of mane tage oaggaae wa in 576, 
Miscellaneous Net Credit - ans ene ag 315,163 
043,464 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1949, as per Balance Sheet ... ion «+» $206,730,777 
BUG, 7 50,77 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 

Gross earnings increased $8 million, or 2.3%, over those of 1948. Of this, about $6 million 
is attributable to freight traffic. There was a net increase of approximately "si8 million from 
ee in freight rates, but this was largel offset by a drop of nearly $12 million in the 
volume of traffic, which was 6% lower, measured in tons, and 4% lower measured in ton miles. 

Working expenses increased $5. 8' million. Of this increase $4.2 million resulted from the 
general wage increase of 17¢ per hour, which was in effect for the full year 1949, as compared 
with ten months in | 

Net corniom os m railway. operations in 1949 amounted to $20.6 million, an increase of 
$2.2 million. ing expenses to gross earnings was 94.3%, a fractional reduction 
only from Se. in i948 the highest ever recorded. Between the years 1920 and 1939 this 
ratio varied from a low of 77 77.3% to a high of 85.4%. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1949 























Property Investment : ASSETS 
Railway. —— Stock and Inland Steamships... ee +. $964,265,009 
improvements on Leased Property... ar wat «» $16,768,991 
Stocks and Bonds—Leased Railway Companies ibs «» 134,883,654 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ide 476, 
Hotel, Communication and Faeasiienebus Properties _ «+» 102,851,824 
$1,381 246,250 
Other Apr yew d 
Stocks and Bonds—Controlied Companies... we so» ® 71,923,324 
Miscellaneous Investments vans bine «- 47,157,050 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies 6,819,809 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to Teetlore 981,051 
Gitiaetiatesdt. 1V's4e'059 
s eeparee on ee 
ene ae 17,850,000 
13,188,540 
Sean on Fund 15,485,865 
193,444,952 
Current Assets : 
Material and Suppli aah $ 46,305,383 
Agents’ and Conductors’ 13,875,642 
Accounts Receivable 17,670,714 
Goqerampans « Cones sone 22,889,000 
eed ied ‘ia -» 33,635,855 
u 134,376,594 
nadjustable Debits : 
Insurance ween $ 80,438 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds 2,787,245 
Other Unadjusted Debits ‘on 1,629,937 
4,497 620 
$1,713,565,416 
enuiesee te 
Capital Stock : Aanrries 
eter Stock ... es ei ++» $335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative ion oes a» 137,256,921 
—————  $ 472,256,921 
Perpetual 4° Connetitenes her oe gg Stock $311,945,729 
Less PPR on as to bonds wae: equipment 16,507 
295,438,229 
Funded Debt . <6 wes do jus eee ets wee 79,373,000 
™ tie 7 $ 8,117 
Audited Vouchers... . ‘is ad pes iy wee 14,769,474 
Net Traffic Balances has ae eee ois 3,974,440 
Miscellaneous epeoue heswonne Payable... on ees iit ine 5,141,369 
Accrued Fi s00 sie Sou wes 651,677 
onenend ae Div d Declared ... ase eee one one wieer'ss2 
‘ 45,093,562 
[eet of of Canada Unemple # Rolled $ 1,447,223 
nment ment me oe * 
Miscellaneous ai ey ove ove eb 938,789 
4,386,012 
Reserves and Vetus Credits : : 
Depreciation Reserve ia ong ne jin one «+» $ 17,850,000 
 Conaiapeony ean as ak ee ee oi eee oo ae ee eee 
ive ihe ea nat wes bee 6,714,070 - tit 
sap tg corte oer ss a 
eee “- eee oon - ’ ? 206,730,777 
. $1,713,565,416 
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EXPORTS 


The District Bank, in world-wide touch with every 
important centre where British goods are marketed, 
provides both practical guidance and ample finance. 


You are invited to discuss your problems with the 
local Manager. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 


orice: 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 


Travellers’ cheques issued in French Francs payable at all Branches of the 
Bank in France and the French Franc Area. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 


Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMEROONS, EGYPT, FRENCH 
GUINEA, IVORY COAST, LUXEMBURG, MOROCCO, SENEGAL, 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND, TUNISIA. 


Central Office: PARIS. Head Office: LYONS 


SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL : 


BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO S.A., 
RIO DE JANEIRO, SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, LISBON AND OPORTO. 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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scheme. France, China and Thailand abstained from voting 
- while Italy and Czechoslovakia were absent. 

The American opposition was based on technical grounds 
rather than on principle. The United States did not object 
to an international control agreement for tin, but it con- 
sidered that the draft proposals were insufficiently prepared, 
and that countries should have had time to bring into closer 
focus their points of view on the political issues involved. 
Details of the draft agreement will presumably be published 
since the Havana charter calls for full publicity to be given 
to any such proposals. It now seems that the buffer stock 
idea is only a mask for a full restriction scheme of the 
prewar type. A maximum stock of 20,000 tons would be 
accumulated only as an interim measure until the restriction 
in output became effective. 


The evident haste of the British Government to get the 


scheme accepted internationally before public opinion had » 


realised its full implications might seem to be clever strategy. 
But it is likely to disrupt future international negotiations 
and may even reduce the dollars earned by sterling area tin. 
If purchases for the American stockpile were to be affected, 
Britain would lose an important slice of dollar income, and 
sterling price of tin would also fall. 


* * * 


No Agreement in Wool 


In contrast to its policy for tin, the British Govern- 
ment has found itself unable to accept the dominions’ pro- 
posals for a marketing scheme for wool. The conference, 
which ended officially this week, had lasted two months, and 
its prime purpose was to review the operations of the Joint 
Organisation in the disposal of the large stocks of wool 
accumulated during the war years. Since this stockpile of 
10} million bales has been almost exhausted, the two wool 
growing dominions (Australia, New Zealand) suggested that 
the Joint Organisation (revised as a buffer stock scheme) 
should become a permanent marketing institution. After 
many weeks of deliberation and careful study, the British 
Government came to the obvious conclusion that a Common- 
wealth scheme would be inconsistent with the aims of the 
International Trade Organisation and incompatible with its 
Own international commitments. 


The idea of a permanent marketing scheme has, therefore, 
been shelved for the time being. The Joint Organisation, 
however, will in fact provide the dominion wool growers 
with the same protection which they sought under another 
guise. Even though next season it will have little or no 
stock to market JO will still determine floor prices below 
which market prices cannot fall. In the past the American 
Government gave the Organisation the benefit of the doubt 
that it was a stock disposal rather than a marketing scheme ; 
it now remains to be seen whether that benefit was justified. 
The next move will undoubtedly be at the next meeting of 
the wool study group when the dominions are likely to put 

forward their proposals for international consideration. 


* * * 


Coffee and Cocoa 


The new long-term contract between the Ministry of 
Food and the Kenya Coffee Marketing Board is another 
example of the costs of government trading when market 
conditions are uncertain. Twelve months ago coffee in New 
York was quoted at around 26} cents a lb. (£147 a ton). 
Under the old contract between Britain and the Kenya 
producers, the Ministry of Food agreed to pay a price, deter- 
mined by mutual agreement, between the two limits of £125 
and {150a ton. But the contract included a clause whereby 
supplies purchased by the Ministry were for domestic con- 
sumption only. Since August the price of coffee has been 
rising ; in November it reached 54 cents a lb. at one time 
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and it is now quoted nominally at 50 cents a Ib. This rise 


was due to the announcement of a short crop in Brazil. 


The Ministry of Food thus found it doubly profitable to 
sell the supplies purchased from East Africa to the United 
States ; firstly, owing to devaluation, the sterling equivalent 
of the dollar price rose, and secondly, the American price 
itself rose. The East African ucers quite naturally 
objected to this elastic interpretation of the contract. In the 
new contract, this clause has been omitted, but the Ministry 
has had to pay dearly for its disappearance. 

Under the new contract the average price to be paid for 
1949-50 crop is £305 a ton (equivalent to 38 cents a |b.) or 
quite appreciably below the current New York price. But 
for the next two seasons the price will be between £250 and 
£305 aton. The coffee shortage this season is not likely to 
last. Indeed, the high price has meant that every possible 
coffee bean has been collected and marketed so that, despite 
the smal!er crop, actual supplies are much larger than was 
at first anticipated. Already the New York market has shown 
signs of weakening, and the price in two years’ time seems 
likely to be nearer 25 cents a lb. (£200 a ton) than 31 cents 
a lb. (£248 a ton). The British consumer or taxpayer will, 
of course, have to pay the difference. 


The stimulus of high prices on marketable supplies is also 
evident in cocoa. The new crop estimate for West Africa has 
not yet been announced but all reports suggest that 
supplies will be larger than was indicated at the beginning of 
the season. The price in New York has been declining 
slightly, but at 24 cents a Ib. it is still substantially above its 
pre-devaluation level of 19 cents a lb. 


* * ® 


Easing Lead Controls 


The postwar world has had its share of paradoxes, 
The latest is that lead—generally considered the scarcest of 
base metals—has experienced a sharper fall in price during 
the past twelve months than any other metal, and that the 
Ministry of Supply has been able to sus its allocation 
system from April rst. Manufacturers will in future be able 
to buy any amount of lead necessary to meet their require- 
ments in a given period. They will not be able to buy extra 
quantities to carry in stock ; licences to acquire lead will be 


Britain’s Leap Suppiies 000 Tons 


1949 








' ; ' 
1938 | 1945 | 194 | 1947 1948 | 
j ; } 
SS EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERE eee — 
Semele prodertion of re- | = | 9 
fined lead® .. 2.0.2... | 10-8 13-4 |. 27-0 | 32-2 , 
Imports of virgin lead |... | 406-8 | 176-4 |157-2 | 196-8 | 160-8 | 187-2 
i | | | 
Consumption : 
Imported virgin lead..... | 355-2 | 225-2 | 195-2 | 177-6 | 188-4 | 157-2 
NE I nc ow a cs ve wc -- | 70-8 | 123-6 | 139-2 | 152-4 | 171-6 
} } 
j 
Stocks of refined lead at end i 
Ot year... o195vabebaes <5 = | 653 | 2-3 | 40-0 | 20-0 | Si4 





~~ ® Reclaimed “from secondary and scrap material and refined from domestic “ores. 
¥ Including English refined lead. 





retained. This easing of controls has been made possible by 
the very substantial fall in the consumption of refined lead 
last year. Larger quantities of scrap and English refined lead 
were used instead and the Ministry of Supply, in is 
announcement, has urged that as much scrap as possible 
must still be used to conserve imported metal. 


The trend in imports, consumption and stocks of lead in 
Britain during the past five years is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. in 1949 were less than half those in 1933. 
Domestic ion of refined lead has increased more than 
threefold but it is still relatively small. Consumption of 
imported virgin lead was barely 45 per cent of the prewar 
quantity, while scrap and domestically refined lead increased 


by nearly 150 per cent in four years. Of the 186,000 tons of 
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virgin lead imported into Britain last year, 124,000 tons came 
from Australia and $8,000 tons from hard currency sources, 
principally Canada and Germany. 

Prospects for lead depend more on trends in consumption 
than in supply. The anticipated large postwar demand from 
the development of atomic energy has not materialised. The 
relative dearness of lead has, of course, encouraged a greater 
use of scrap. Now that lead is selling at £84 a ton—the 
jowest for three years, apart for a short period last summer— 
it remains to be seen whether the supply of scrap will be 
maintained. The “Economic Survey” anticipates that the 
consumption of imported lead this year will rise from 152,000 
tons to 200,000 tons. There is little evidence to explain this 
forecast. For ten years past consumers have been urged to 
use substitutes and this must have had some fa‘rly durable 
effect on lead consumption. Further, the development of 
a super-purity aluminium sheet announced this week may 
compete with lead in such traditional uses as flashings and 
gutterings—the new material sells at one-third of the equiva- 
lent price of lead. Experiments in the use of aluminium for 
cable casing are also in progress. 


Should not the Government consider the reopening of 
private trade in lead? Any dollar risk could be prevented 
by a system of exchange control, and since soft currency 
supplies now account for over four-fifths of Britain’s annual 
consumption, the normal operation of the market could hardly 
be impeded by dollar difficulties. 


* * * 


New Dealings in Furs? 


A further step in freeing Britain’s overseas trade was 
taken last week when the quota restrictions on the import 
of fur skins from soft currency countries were discontinued. 
The abolition of individual licensing will follow next week. 
Fur dealers will now be able to import freely from such 
countries as south-west Africa, India, Australia, Scandinavia, 
and even Russia—all important suppliers. The total turn- 
over of the London fur market is expected to increase appre- 
ciably and it is hoped that some part of the hard currency 
market may be recaptured. 


In 1945, when the London fur market was restored, 
expectations that it would become a net earner of foreign 
exchange within two or three years were not fulfilled. Even 
before the war, the London fur trade imported more than it 
exported, but through its transit trade in Russian furs it had 
become an important dollar earner. These particular dealings 
in the London market were not restored on anything like their 
prewar scale. Americans bought directly from Russia, often 
with cheap sterling, while British imports of furs from dollar 
sources were generally resold in soft currency markets. To 
prevent this loss of hard currency, the Board of Trade 
imposed the quota system two years ago. It was successful 
in achieving a balance between imports from and exports to 
hard currency countries, but only at the expense of a reduced 
turnover in the London market. 


Imports of furs from dollar sources will continue to be 
on a quota basis, and these quotas have assumed a negotiable 
value. If a dealer, for example, exports furs to the United 
States, he receives a quota entitling him to import an equi- 
valent value of furs. If he does not wish to do that he can 
sell his quota to an importer at a price equivalent to 12-15 
per cent of the face value of the quota—at times the price 
has been as high as 35 per cent of the face value. Since 
exporters know that they can get this additional sterling 
return from sales to dollar markets, way a competitive 
margin in the American market. new freedom to 


purchase furs from soft currency countries, coupled with 
this incentive to sell in hard currency markets, may thus help 
London to regain its dollar earning transit trade. But the 
heavy purchase tax on luxury furs in Britain is an obstacle to 
recovery. 
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Depression in Kaffirs 


__Mr Havenga’s Budget a fortn’ght ago failed to provide 
imspiration for the Kaffir share market. His taxation truce 
was we:comed in that no alteration in the basic formula for 
goldmining taxation has been preposed. This remains 


36 . ; 
y=60— “| where x is the ratio of working revenue and y is 


the percentage rate of taxation payable. This formula was last 
changed in 1948. But though there has been no change in 
the latest Budget, the South African Government will reap 
an increasing revenue from the mines as a result of the higher 
price of gold resulting from devaluation even under the 
existing formula. The pre-Budget buoyancy in Kaffirs 
was partly founded on hopes of some remission of the non- 
residents tax on dividends paid by South African companies. 
Hence the negative result of the Budget left the market in a 
fairly vulnerable condition for the receipt of bad news. 

And bad news there was in plenty at the end of last week. 
The secretary of the South African Mineworkers’ Union has 
made it known that he would now press for a further increase 
of 1§ per cent in wages and a shorter working week in view 


KAFFIR SHARE PRICES 





1950 | Sept. | Dec. | Feb. | Mar. 

| 16, Mi M1 me, 

High | Low | 1949 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 

Pred mg - | 
East Geduld, {1........... 1348 | 1A 98 124% 132 13} 
GAQGe fh. sch. se S21. 3 64 8 8H 8} 
Government Areas, 5/-..... 23/9 20/6 14/- 22/- 23/- | 21/3 
Marievale, 10/-............ 28/3 "| 25/- | 22/103] 27/9 27/3 | 25/6 
Luipaards Vlei, 2/- ........ 31/3 | 27/6 25/- 29/- 30/9 | 30/ 
New State Areas, {1....... | 18/3 14/3 12/6 | 18/3 15/- | 13/3 
Simmer & Jack, 2/6....... | 12/9 } 10/3 &/1h |} 11/9 | 12/- | 10/39 
Randfontein, £1........... | 27/3 | 22/6 17/9 25/3 21/- | 23/6 
Kobinson Deep “ B,” 7/6 ,. | 30/- | 25/- 15/6 27/- 29/3 |; 27/- 
Viakfontein, 10/- .......... | 25/9 | 22/- 17/9 23/- | 24/6 24/9 
ing Mines | 
“ Geofiries,” 26. ......ccas 1° §1/9 | 44/4 37/14 | 46/9 41/6 | 45/- 
Middlewits, 2/6............ | 48/9 | 44/- 34, 41/9 46/6 44/9 
Free State Geduld, 5/-..... | 88/3 78/9 | 63/9 76/3 87/— | 83/- 
Pres Steyn, 5/- ..........: |} 32/- | 27/9 | 18/3 25/9 30/- 28/3 
Western Holdings, 5/-...... | 76/9 | 65/11 | 50/7 | 61/3 14/3 76/9 
Financial Times Gold Share | ! 


Index (Oct. 15, 1926 == 100) 138-49 | 130-59 | 106-76 | 132-38 | 138-36 150-80 


of the favourable treatment of the mines in the Budget. 
Such an increase in basic wage rates would certainly undo 
part of the beneficial effect of the Budget. It seems that if 
the companies are not to be denied their increased revenue 
by the Government, they can be certain that the workers will 
press for a large part of it. This does not augur very well 
for future dividends. But in addition to these revived 
wage demands, the industry has been faced with an increase 
of 10 per cent in railway tariffs. The effect of this increase 
will not be as serious as another 15 per cent added to wage 
costs, but it is the cumulative effect of these items, together 
with the steady rise in internal prices in the Union since 
devaluation, which has had a depressing effect on the Kaffir 
share market in the past week or so. The Financial Times 
Index of gold share prices has fallen by nearly 8 points to 
130.8 in a month, some 6 points being lost since the Budget. 


* * * 


Distribution of World Shipping 


An appendix to Lloyd’s Register Book, published by 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, gives a statistical analysis of 
the merchant shipping of the world as at June 30th, 1949. 
The new postwar pattern of distribution ‘between flags is 
set out in the accompanying table, which compares 1949 
with 1939. World tonnage of merchant ships now exceeds 
the 1939 total by 14,061,483 tons gross (20.5 per cent). It 
has, however, to be noted that out of the United States total 
about 12,000,000 tons is estimated to be laid up in the 
reserve fleet, and that the for Great Britain includes 
over 500,000 tons gross of ships on bareboat charter from the 
United States and Canada. Some 270,000 tons gross of 
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Canadian shipping is expected to remain on the United 
Kingdom register. The figures quoted refer only to steam- 
ships and motorships of 100 tons gross and over. 

The destruction of enemy fleets during the war has 
removed more than 9,000,000 tons gross from the list, but 
this loss has been more than offset by additions to other 
mercantile marines. Germany and Japan have each lost more 
than 4,000,000 tons, and Italy, in spite of a big reconstruction 
programme, still has nearly 1,000,000 tons less than in 1939. 
The traditional maritime nations have roughly restored their 
fleets to the prewar tonnage (though Sweden has nearly 
500,000 tons more and Greece nearly 500,000 tons less than 
in 1939). It is noticeable that the principal increases, apart 


Srram AND Motor TONNAGE 
as recorded in Lloyd’s Register Book 


































Change 
June, 1939 June, 1949 in 
, Tonnage 
Countries 
No. Gcoss Tons No. Gross Tons | Tonnage % 
Great Britain and N. Ireland 6,722 | 17,891,134 6,0TT 18,095,159 + Ll 
Other British Commonwealth 2,255 3,110,791 2,585 | 5,956,581 + 27°32 
COUREIES oc cacdecsseseis 
Total British Commonwealth 8,977 | 21,001,925 8,662 22,049,740 + 50 
AmERIRG 6a 6 6 06 606ecKeaen 295 290,602 357 814,274 + 180-2 
NEE ni. cine censeene 705 1,174,944 698 1,170,373 — 0:4 
PUNO 66k sd v0nks cae 1,231 2,935,933 1,236 | 3,070,3 + 47 
Gor cs on caso vce dagen 2,459 4,482,662 889 300,234 — 93:3 
weeee .. 607 1,780,666 3iT 1,329,257 — 25-4 
elie 5 oss ckssase noe 1,523 2,969,578 1,492 2,990,195 + 0-7 
BOG: oso cntisenawes beens 1,227 3,424,804 1,013 2,442,659 — 28-7 
Ph: ; 1 ssanceeenteaeee 2,337 5,629,845 1,121 1,565,936 — 72-2 
PWON cia c aces cubeenees 1,987 4,835,815 2,069 | 4,916,396 + 1-7 
ORO « bck on eee eeenenes 157 717,525 535 3,016,227 4+ 320-4 
Goi ssw. ca Sn cdeuteveaues TT 902,251 1,146 1,192,508 + 32-2 
OU visas csi cusdwawate 231 1,577,120 1,278 047,664 + 29-8 
United States (Sea) .. 2,345 8,909,892 4,606 | 25,558,135 4+ 186-9 
ee 508 | 2,451,641 420 | 2,255,635; — 8-0 
Other countries ........00. 3,395 §,428,231 4,9 855,288 + 4-7 
Worrd. Teta. ckcnssace 29,763 | 68,509,452 + 20°5 


30,248 | 82,570,915 
from the United States, have taken place in countries in 
which the maritime tradition is not generally supposed to 
“ be strong. Tonnage registered in Panama has risen by 
2,298,702 tons, or 320.4 per cent; Argentina has increased 
~its merchant fleet (now mainly state-owned) by 523,672 tons 
gross, or 180.2 per cent. The tonnage of “ other countries ” 
has increased by 2,425,057 tons, or 44.7 per cent, and this 
section now includes more than 400,000 tons registered in 
Honduras. British Commonwealth countries other than 
Great Britain show an increase of 845,790 tons (27.2 per 
cent), and this is accounted for mainly by the Canadian war- 
built ships. 

Tankers (1,000 tons gross and over) now amount to 
15,823,777 tons gross, of which 4,736,296 tons are American, 
3,690,138 tons United Kingdom, 2,131,292 tons Norwegian 
and as many as 1,525,344 tons are registered in Panama. If 
tankers are excluded from the world total, as well as fishing 
vessels, tugs, ferries, dredgers and the like, there remain some 
63 million tons gross suitable for ordinary cargo and passen- 
ger purposes. If deductions are further made for ships 
trading on the Great Lakes and for ships of less than 4,000 
tons gross or more than 25 years old, the world total of 
“ efficient” ocean-going tonnage is found to be 42,236,087 
tons gross, of which 19,313,329 tons (45.73 per cent) is 
American and 10,117,896 tons (23.96 per cent) British. The 
next in order are the Netherlands (1,635,169 tons), Norway 
(1,506,763), France (1,436,177) and Italy (1,188,014). 


Shorter Notes 


Coal output recovered last week from the slight decline 
in the previous week’s production, Total output was 
4,380,700 tons, an increase of 21,800 tons, ine 
production rose by 14,700 tons to 4,118,100 tons. The 
steady decline in manpower increased jin the week which 
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ended on March 18th. The net decline has lately averaged 


200 to 300 men a week ; in that week it was 700 and the 
number of men on colliery books fell to 704,100. The ne 
fall in the number of face workers was, however, only 100, 
Total coal output for the first twelve weeks of the year is 
now 51,777,300 tons compared with 51,033,700 tons in the 
same period of 1949. 


An agreement between the United Kingdom and Israel 
to determine claims and counter claims arising out of the 
ending of the Mandate fixes‘ the Jiability of the Israeli 
Government at £11.4 million. This charge is reduced by 
counter claims £3,700,000 payable, of which £1,100,000 is to 
be paid in cash while the balance of {2,600,000 is to be 
funded at 1 per cent per annum for 15 years. 

& 


Judgment in the appeal heard at London Sessions Appeal 
Committee against sentences imposed previously at Clerken- 
well Police Court in the case concerning exports of diamonds 
to Tangier by Hennig and Co. has reduced the monetary fines 
and costs from £281,217 to £10,650 and {£850 costs. The 
appeals of a director and manager of the firm against prison 
sentences were allowed. All charges of fraudulent evasion of 
Customs laws were dismissed, and diamonds belonging to 
two American firms are not to be forfeited. 


* 


The annual accounts of the Bank of Scotland show that 
deposits rose by just under £3,500,000 to £97.5 million in 
the year to February 28th last ; this compares with a rise 
of some {6,200,000 in 1948/49. The greater part of this 
rise was accounted for by an increase of. some £2,500,000 
in advances ; investments (which still total some 60 per cent 
of gross deposits) rose only fractionally, while the increase 
in call money and bills discounted (at £5,500,000) slightly 
exceeded the fall in the holding of Treasury deposit receipts, 
Net profits increased by some £4,000 to £306,724 ; there 
was no allocation to general reserve but £100,000 was 
transferred to contingencies reserve. 


* 


British European Airways has announced that although its 
revenue of £415,000 in January was 41 per cent higher than 
in January, 1949, increased costs left the corporation with a 
deficit of £14,000 on the month’s operations... The increase 
in monthly costs between the two months is put at £134,000 ; 
and £30,700 of this was the direct result of devaluation. 


* 


The Universal freighter built by Blackburn and General 
Aircraft Ltd., is expected to make its first flight this month. 
This freighter, with a carrying capacity of nearly 34,000 lb., 
is exceeded in size only by the American Stratofreighter 
whose capacity is more than 40,000 !b. Operating costs are 
expected to be less than 11d. a ton-mile. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BONUS NOW £1 6s 0d PER CENT 


_ STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 


TOTAL SUMS ASSURED £279,000,000 


LIFE ASSURANCE ESSENTIALLY NON-POLITICAL 


Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, the chairman, 
presiding at the eighty-sixth annual ordinary 
ceneral meeting of the Refuge Assurance 
Company, Limited, held at the Chief Office, 
Oxford Street, Manchester, in the course of 
his speech, said: — 


Since our last meeting more has been said 
and written about our business, and has been 
more widely circulated, than during any 
similar period m our history ; and two things 
have become abundantly clear. The first is 
the gratifying lack of desire amongst our 
policyholders for any interference with the 
business ; the second is a quite surprising 
ignorance amongst the public generally as to 
how insurance works. 1 think that both arise 
from the same cause; if people are entirely 
satisfied with the service they receive from 
some institution such as ours they neither 
desire interference with: it nor are they con- 
cerned to trouble themselves to learn. the 
details of its operation. Be that as it may, 
the tests we have made provide ample 
evidence that our policyholders are coritent 
to leave the administration of the business 
in the skilled hands of the company which 
serves them so well, 


THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 


It is the more surprising, therefore, that 
during the last twelve months we have been 
compelled to concern ourselves so closely 
with the threat to the business contained in 
the proposal to nationalise it. It is true that 
just before the election the suggestion was 
embodied in a party progtamme under what 
was clearly thought to be the Jess. objection- 
able title of “ mutualisation”::.but in fact, 
of course, the original intentiqn remained 
unaltered. That intention was''to’ take out 
of the hands of its ewners, whether the mem- 
bers themselves. in mutual , societies, or the 
shareholders of proprietary offices, a highly 
technical business built up over many years 
on the basis of mutual confidence between 
policyholders and managements, and to hand 
over its affairs to some State-appointed board 
with the vee ore powers of control 
over the policyholders’ funds, the staffs, and 
the administration of the industry. One would 
have supposed that such a proposal would 
have been justified on some such grounds as 
failure by the offices to supply a wide-felt need 
or dissatisfaction amongst the policyholders 
and staffs; but no such justification exists. 
The business is admitted to be most effi- 
ciently conducted, and with such general 
satisfaction to policyholders and staffs as to 
arouse no desire for State control. Our own 
staff unions held between them three 
separate ballots ot their members, all of 
which showed a decided vote inst any 
interference with the business, I should 
like to take this opportunity of thanking all 
those, whether policyholders or members of 
our staffs _— ray omg eg with = 
success to rs pro 
before the ri of the public. 


We are mindfu!, however, that the threat 
remains. We shall be watchful We shall be 
energetic in our mega We shall gee 
our campaign un is proposal is y 
and officially withdrawn This we can best 


achieve by so ordering our affairs that our 
value to the community is made known, mis- 
statements corrected, our good name pro- 
tected, our reputation enhanced. Thus shall 
we demonstrate the flimsy reasoning on 
which the proposa! is based. 


It is necessary, of course, to point out that 
in this matter politics as such have in no 
way influenced our attitude. The offices and 
all those individuals whe have supported 
them, regardless of their political beliefs, are 
conscious only of the damage the implementa- 
tion of the proposal would cause in the 
economic affairs of the country and of its 
citizens, and they have made it quite clear 
that on that ground they would oppose the 
suggestion from whatever quarter it might 
appear. 


LIFE ASSURANCE A PERSONAL MATTER 


Life assurance enters intimately into the 
private affairs of the policyholders ; it is there- 
fore a confidential matter, concerned as it is 
with the protection a man may desire to make 
for his dependants or with the provision he 
may wish to make against the time of his 
retirement. There is no uniformity amongst 
men’s needs, their desires or their circum- 
stances ; and this wide diversity of application 
is yet another reason which makes us believe 
that insurarce is not a proper subject for the 
deadening hand of the State. 


SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The relations between policyholders and 
their offices rest entirely upon the traditional 
principle of “ The utmost good faith” ; and 
in such a business as life assurance, which is 
based upon the payment of premiums on the 
strength of a mere promise te pay the sum 
assured at some date in the future, it would 
not have been possible to have achieved such 
striking progress over the years had not entire 
satisfaction been given. In this connection it 
is worth pointing out that in our Industrial 
Branch we collect weekly premiums of as }ow 
as one penny, and that even after forty-five 
years of continuous payment the total of these 
premiums would be less than £10; yet the 
integrity and stability of British insurance 
are such tha. premiums however small or 
large, have been, and will be, continued with- 
out question in the absolute confidence that 
the claim will duly be met whenever it may 
arise. Throughout the curation of any policy 
these premiums, however small, are invested 
by skilled administration in the interests 
always of the policyholders ; and the offices 
are distinguished by such qualities as an alert- 
ness of outlook, an elasticity of management, 
and a persistent attention to economy upon 
which private enterprise must always depend 
for its success, which, to say the least, 
are not readily distinguishable in the opera- 
tions of our nationalised concerns. 

We have hitherto been the servants of the 
public: we are content to remain as such, and 
to stand or fall by the satisfaction we render 
them, our masters. It would be a pity indeed 
if the relative positions were to be reversed. 
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FREFDOM WITH CONTROL 


There is another reason for the steady. 
growth of life assurance, and that is the wide 
freedom of action hitherto enjoyed by the 
different offices, and the scope permitted them 
for development. This freedom, of course, has 
not been absolute ; it is limited by different 
Acts of Parliament regulating the business 
and by the rendering of the most detailed 
financial reports to the Board of Trade and 
the Industrial Assurance Commissioner. It 
is claimed by supporters of nationalisation 
that only by the taking over of the indv:try 
by the State can public control be secured. 
This is, of course, an empty claim. When 
the State is conducting an enterprise thcre 
can be no separate and independent control: 
on the other hand, whilst insurance remains 
in private hands, whether mutual or pro- 
prietary, a most effective control can be, and 
is, exertei by statutory and independent 
authority without in any way hampering the 
offices in their endeavours adequately to meet 
the needs of the insuring public, 


THE COMPANY AND THE PUBLIC 


In the meeting of these needs your com- 
pany has always been alive to the changing 
circumstances of the times and has been 
quick to put forward new forms of insurance 
when these have been found to be necessary. 
For exampie, in July last the Industrial 
Assurance and Friendly Societies Act of 1948 
came into full operation: as a consequence 
the company was unable to continue certain 
forms of insurance in the industrial branch 
which it had operated for many years and 
we have accordingly put into operation a 
number of new tables. I am pleased to be 
able to report that these appear to be satis- 
factorily meeting the public requirements. I 
may remind you that the essence of industrial 
assurance is the home service we render ; and 
in this connection it is interesting to observe 
that representatives of this company call at 
nearly 1,750,000 separate homes in this 
country, usually at weekly intervals, - te 
collect premiums and otherwise to service 
over nine million policies. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS 


During the year our total premium income 
increased by (£178,094 and is now 
£14,870,048. Over the same period our 
total assets increased by £4,979,255, and now 
stand at £112,633,738. Of these amounts 
over £103,000,000 are contained in the Life 
Assurance Funds and a further £7,350,000 
in the Investments Reserve Funds; and I 
must emphasise again that these reserves 
constitute the growing provision the com- 
pany must make towards meeting the various 
claims as they emerge. One of our most 
anxious tasks is the proper investment of 
these monies and the principles of invest- 
ment of life assurance funds laid down so 
long ago, and known as Bailey’s canons, are 
as valid today as ever they were. In 
accordance with these principles, our funds 
are invested first of all with regard to the 
safety of the capital, and secondly with regard 
to the maximum rate of interest obtainable 
consistent with that security. No small part 
of the bonuses we succeed in earning is 
attributable to the interest we earn in excess 
of that assumed in the calculation of our 
premiums ; and to secure this contribution to 
our surplus is, as I have said, a task that, to- 
day particularly, calls for the utmost 
vigilance. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME 


Life assurance is concerned with finance 
rather than with commodities, and in the 
allocation of surplus the offices follow some- 
what different principles from those applic- 
able to commercial concerns. During the 
last thirty years, for exemple, our total pre- 
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mium income has increased from £4,800,000 
to over £14,800,000; yet, despite this 


impressive growth in the volume and com- 
plexity of our operations the proportion of 
the total income allotted to our shareholders 
has remained at a very low figure. In our 
industrial branch, for example, the analysis 
of the income over the last thirty years shows 
that this figure has remained practically_con- 
stant at 24d. in the £. The analysis shows, 
too, how the proportion of income a 

in expenses has been reduced. This reduc- 
tion has been secured by means of the con- 
tinual adoption of new ideas of administra- 
tion and by no means at the expense of a 
reduction in the average earnings of the staff, 
which ave now much higher than in the past. 


EXPENSE RATIOS 


In this connection I have to report that 
during the year new terms of remuneration 
were negotiated with all grades of our staff, 
both at chief office and in the field, resulting 
in a considerable increase in our costs on 
this account. This is reflected in our expense 
ratios which were 13.31 per cent. in the 
ordinary branch and 28.33 per cent. in the 
industrial branch, as against corresponding 
figures of 13.38 and 26.83 in respect 
of the previous year. I may point out that 
in the industrial branch since as far back 
as 1920 this :s only the fifth occasion on 
which the decreasing trend of our expense 
ratio has been interrupted. 


STAFF SUPERANNUATION FUND 


You will observe from the accounts that 
during the year the sum of £630,908 was 
transferred to the trustees of our superannua- 
tion fund. 


The scheme is, as you know, non- 
contributory on the part of our staffs: but 
we feel that the many years of able and loyal 
service so commonly contributed justify us 
in making this recognition of their worth to 
the company and its policyholders. The 
trust itself was set up in 1938 and provides 
not only for annual contributions by the 
company towards the future pensions of 
employees entering the service after that 
date, but also for a series of payments to 
cover the pension costs arising from the prior 
service of employees then in our service. The 
sum transferred to the trustees includes both 
charges. 


VALUATION 


In the ordinary branch the life assurances 
valued were as follows :— 


Policies Amounts assured Premiums 
539,080 £118,932,697 £6,200,820 


The number of new policies effected was 
30,177, assuring the total sum of £11,322,432, 
as against comparable figures of 37,080 and 
£13,583,699 in the previous year. The 
premium income increased by £18,906 to 
£,6,386,051, and the net interest amounted 
to £1,646,863. The life assurance fund now 
amounts to £51,706,590, in addition to which 
there are investments reserves of £2,900,000. 


The basis of valuation as regards the life 
assurances was more stringent than a net 
premium valuation by the A24/29 ultimate 
table of mortality, with interest at 2 per cent. 
The annuities were valued with interest at 
3 per cent. The resulting surplus was 
£1,776,457, which included £230,234 brought 
forward from the previous year and £125,000 
from income-tax reserve. 


In the industrial branch the policies valued 
were as follows:— 


Policies Amounts assured Premiums 
8,840,233 £160,275,540 £8,842,778 
The premium income was £8,483,997, 
showing an increase over that of the previous 
year of £159,188. The life assurance fund 


now amounts to £51,986,421, having in- 
creased by over £1,880,000 during the year, 
in addition to which there are investments 
reserves which now amount to £4,450,000. 

The valuation was made by the net 
premium method using the English Life 
Table No. 10 Males, with interest at 2} per 
cent. The additional reserve of £450,000 
made in the previous valuation has been 
transferred to investments féserve. The re- 
sulting surplus, excluding this transfer, was 
£1,541,174, which included £129,848 brought 
forward from the previous year and £200,000 
from income-tax reserve. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 


The above surpluses have been dealt with 
as follows :— 


Ordinary Industrial 

Branch Branch 

To policyholders £1,113,811 £963,000 

To investments 

reserve ...... 350,000 . 350,000 
To profit and loss 

account... 90,000 115,000 

Carried forward 222,646 113,174 


The directors recommend that £165,000 
net be distributed to shareholders as divi- 
dend for 1949. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the ordinary branch it has been decided 
to declare a reversionary bonus in respect of 
with-profit policies, at the increased rate of 
£1 6s. per cent. on the sum assured, and 
until further notice an interim bonus of the 
same rate will be allowed on policies becom- 
ing claims by death or survivance. The cor- 
responding rate for the previous year was 
£1 4s. per cent. 


In the industrial branch, the policies are, 
in form, non-profit, but as I have already 
stated, an amount of profit has been allocated 
to policyholders, and out of this sum it is 
proposed to grant additional benefits to exist- 
ing premium-paying policies (with certain 
exceptions), dated prior to January 1, 1945, 
and certain paid-up policies. The sums 
assured under such policies where death or 
survival of the endowment term occurs with- 
in the twelve months commencing March 20, 
1950, will be increased by amounts varying 
from £3 2s. per cent. to £9 per cent. of the 
sum assured. Certain additional paid-up 
policies will also be granted on whole-life 
assurances, 


INVESTMENTS 


The investment of institutional funds dur- 
ing the year has been attended by many diffi- 
culties, of which I am sure you are well aware. 
During 1949 there was a substantial fall 
in the market values of the stock exchange 
securities, and you will no doubt be anxious 
to know the consequent cficct upon the 
position of our company. 

In the ordinary branch our stock exchange 
securities, valued at middle market prices on 
December 30th last, exceeded in the aggregate 
the value at which they appear in the balance 
sheet, leaving the investments reserve fund 
intact. In the industrial branch the deprecia- 
tion at the end of the year was covered by the 
already existing investments reserve fund, to 
which we have now made a very considerable 
addition as a precautionary measure. The in- 
vestments reserve funds have been increased 
in the ordinary branch by £350,000 and in 
the industrial branch by £800,000, these in- 
creases, as I have indicated, being considered 
prudent in view of the serious depreciation 
which occurred during 1949. is was 
particularly disturbing at one period during 
the month of October and early November, 
and we feel that we must also have regard to 
the present unsettled conditions and the un- 
Certainty as to the future. 
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The following examples of the fluctuation 
in prices of three representative Government 
stocks give an idea of the difficulties with 
which we have had to cope: — 

re 34% Savings 
23% War Bonds 
Consols Loan 1965/75 
December 31, 1948 80 1034 103 
November 9, 1949 66 88 894 
December 30, 1949 70 924 95 


The balance sheet shows the amounts in- 
vested in British Government securities and 
securities guaranteed by the British Govern. 
ment to be 54 per cent. of the total assets 
and 66 per cent. of the stock exchange 
securities, 

A disproportionate fall in the prices of pre- 
ference shares has been ciused by a recent 
decision in the House of Lords on the rights 
of preference shareholders and the repay- 
ment of their capital. The effect is indicated 
by the Actuaries’ Investment Index figures 
for preference shares, which fell from 123.7 
“Se end of 1948 to 100.1 at the end of 


_ You will, of course, be aware that the vest- 
ing date of yet another nationalised industry, 
the Gas industry, fell in 1949, and the loss 
of revenue to the company on account of this 
take over is estimated at a gross figure of 
£16,000 per annum. Furthermore, each £100 
of the stock issued in exchange, namely, 
British Gas 3 per cent. Guaranteed Stock 
1990-95 stood at £89 on December 30th 
last; it will be readily understood how 
serious would be the capital loss on realisa- 
tion to investors generally. 


The effective rates of interest after deduction 
of tax on the respective life assurance funds 
were {£3 6s. ld. per cent. in the ordinary 
branch and £3 15s. 11d. per cent. in the in- 
dustrial branch. These yields are appreciabl 
below those of 1948, which were {£3 83s. od 
and £4 Os. 9d. respectively: but as I pointed 
out a year ago, the latter were subject to 1 
number of special and non-recurring in- 
fluences which resulted in their temporary 
increase, in the industrial branch by as much 
as 6s. 4d. per cent. In the present year no 
such abnormal circumstances have 
present. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


We have continued “to administer a large 
amount of business under our House Purchase 
Scheme, . It,is very.natural.for one to desire 
to own one’s house, to possess a home that 
really belongs tq one, to be free to fit it to 
one’s personal.needs, .Such a possession is, I 
feel, an encouragement to the spirit of in- 
dependence which is still cliaracteristic of 
British people: and I feel that in the facilities 
we offer for home purchase we are doing 
something to foster that spirit. 


During the year our total actual advances 
exceeded £2,500,000, in addition to which we 
issued a large number of policies under our 
Deferred House Purchase Scheme. We are, 
of course, keeping a close watch over the 
changing financial conditions, and we deem 
it necessary to exercise particular care in the 
acceptance of mortgages under the scheme. 


THE FUTURE 


As regards the future I have no doubts as 
to our continued progress, although it will 
quite clearly call for our every effort. Never- 
theless, the extent to which the community 
has continued to make use of the facilitics 
for thrift provided by life assurance offices 
as compared with the decreasing returns and 
reduced balances shown by the National 
Savings movement is a clear indication of 
their appreciation of their need of the pio- 
tection life assurance provides. This need 


will remain, as imperative as ever: and it 
is through that essential personal contact 
provided by our 5,000 representatives in the 
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Field and through our constant endeavours 
that we play a vital part in this phase of the 
national economy—and that part we shall, I 
trust, continue to play, with as great a suc- 
cess in the future as we have to our credit 
in the past. 


THE COMPANY AND THE STAFF 


I have mentioned our staff, and I cannot 
close without expressing our appreciation of 
what they have done, whether at Chief Office 
or in the Field, from the management 
downwards. We depend for our success 
upon their efforts, and in turn we are con- 
cerned to consider their interests, within the 
limits imposed upon us, One thing I would 
like to stress—in this company only 
experience and success are the passports to 
promotion to the higher posts. This open 
opportunity for advancement is by no means 
the least of the incentives without which a 
staff lacks life and ambition, and in this con- 
nection I may point out that for over forty 
years our general managers. our actuaries, 
and our high officials in the Field have 
always been men who have worked their way 
up from the humbiest beginnings in the 
service. 

We have continued that happy relationship 
between the management and our two staff 
organisations which has been for so long 
fruitful of good, and I might add that we 
have recently agreed to the establishment of 
a Joint Committee of representatives of the 
company and of the Refuge Field Staff 
Association, to meet at intervals for the pur- 
pose of discussing matters of general or 
particular interest, and to enable us the better 
to carry out the purpose for which the Refuge 
exists—the provision of still more and 
further improved life assurance for the people 
of this country. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


LARGER INCOME 


The forty-third :mnua! general meeting of 
General Investors and Trustees, Limited, 
was held in Lordon, on March 30th, Mr 
Sidney S. Lamert, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : — 


The accounts for the twelve months ended 
January 31st, show that our income has 
further improved and that the market value of 
our portfolio of investrnents bas further fallen 
back. In the figure of gross revenue of 
£138,585, there is included at least one wind- 
fall of £2,500, which we certainly cannot 
expect to have repeated in the current period, 
but eliminating that item, our true income 
shows a modest improvement on the results 
to end-January, 1949. 


Our annual valuation shows a less cheerful 
picture. The value of our portfolio has fallen 
in the twelve months by 10 per cent. This 
recession compares not unfavourably with the 
setback experienced by most investors in the 
same period, The Investors Chronicle index 
of representative stocks shows a fall of 14.6 
per cent. and I fancy that those unfortunate 
people who bought—or were forced to take— 
Mr Dalton’s stock must envy us our good 
fortune! But quoted values, in the present 
condition of markets, are largely meaningless. 


If the laws of economics were allowed fair 
play, equities of sound industrials must rise 
as money continues to be debased. But 
equities have not been given fair play. The 
grave danger is that industry is being drained 
of its very life-blood, and the money urgently 
needed for capital replacements is being taken 
*. taxation and squandered on visionary 

emes. 


The report was adopted. 
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EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND PERSONAL SAVINGS 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Society was held on 
March 29, 1950, at the Chartered Aucuoneers 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. The chairman, Sir 
Geoffrey Ellis, Bt., presided. 


The chairman said: Gentlemen, I rise to 
move: “ That the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1949, be received 
and adopted and entered on the minutes.” 
These have been in your hands for several 
days and I assume may be taken as read, 


(Agreed). 
THE LATE MR F. B. SAUNDERS 


My first duty—a very sad one—is to refer 
to the death in April last year of Francis 
Bouverie Saunders, F.F.A., who was for 
nearly 20 years in charge of our Liverpool 
branch. He was one of that small group of 
branch managers who have been with us for 
many years and he is greatly missed by his 
colleagues ; he served the Society faithfully 
and well, and among the distinctions which 
fell to his lot he became President of the 
Insurance Institute of Liverpool. To his wife 
and daughter I wish to express our deep 
sympathy. 

Before reviewing the affairs of the Society 
during the past year and, indeed, during the 
pa3t triennium, I should like to refer to the 
appointment of Dr R. Bodley Scott to be 
deputy principal medical officer. Our new 
life assurance business has been increasing 
rapidly over the last few years and our 
principal medical officer, Dr A. E. Gow, and 
your directors, felt that the time had come 
when a deputy principal medical officer 
should be appointed ; Dr Bodley Scott has 
worked with us for a number of years and it 
has given us great pleasure to make the 
appointment. 


OVER £9,000,000 NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


I turn to the report and accounts before 
you, Our new life assurance business for the 
year was just over £9,000,C0O ; this figure is 
a record for the Society. The table on the 
second page of the report and accounts 
analyses the net new businéss—that is the new 
business after the deduction of reassurances 
—and, among other things, shows the im- 
portant part which group life assurance and 
group pensions business is playing in our 
affairs. When I spoke to you in April, 1946, ! 
referred to the setting up of the Pensions 
Branch and the Pensions Department, and 
said “We believe the Society will be able 
to give service which is second to none.” In 
1946, the premiums received from this class 
of business amounted to less than £30,000 ; 
last year the figure was over £700,000. It 
would indeed seem that the service which is 
being given 1s appreciated. 


Recently we have developed a new scheme. 
Group Life and Group Pension Schemes are 
undoubtedly the most suitable for large staffs, 
but in the case of certain small staffs—for in- 
stance, those employed by _ solicitors, 
accountants and other professions—very 
attractive alternative schemes can be devised 
on the basis of our With-Profit Endowment 
Assurance policies. We have develo a 
scheme for use where the number of lives 


involved is not more than twenty. We think 
that this scheme fits the need, and we shall 
be only too glad to provide information and 
particulars in individual cases where it may 
be suitable. 

Our new business in respect of ordinary 
life assurance policies and annuities continues 
at a very satisfactory level. In particular, 
we are pleased with the trend shown by our 
new With-Profits business ; I think you will 
agree that the valuation results and bonus 
declaration now- placed before you amply 
justify the remark which I made two years 
ago, namely, that “the Society’s With-Profit 
policies provide outstanding value in life 
assurance contracts.”’ 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


This leads me to a review of the triennial 
valuation made as at December 31st last 
and the events of the last three years. During 
1949, mortality and expenses continued the 
trends shown in the first two years of the 
triennium, and I have nothing to add to the 
comments which I have made on previous 
occasions. 


As regards the rate of interest, the begin- 
ning of the triennium saw long-dated British 
Government securities on a 2} per cent. 
basis ; by the end the rate was above 34 per 
cent. Each year we record the results of an 
investigation which we make as at December 
31st into the interest earning capacity of our 
assets. Last year I told you that it appeared 
likely that we would earn rather less than 
44 per cent. during 1949; the actual figure 
in the report before you is £4 lls. 4d. per 
cent. The gross rate of interest which we 
expect to earn in 1950 is in the neighbour- 
hood of 5 per cent.—as compared with a rate 
of interest of 34 per cent. gross required 
by our actuarial valuation. The strength 
implicit in this margin is obvious. 

When we made our actuarial valuation 
three years ago it was impossible to measure 
the full extent of the cheap money policy 
then ruling. It appeared to us simple pru- 
dence to set aside in the actuarial valuation 
a contingencies reserve of £500,000 in case 
the process of lowering yields had not yet 
ended. In the event, the period of 24 per 
cent. yields was short-lived. Obviously, our 
actuarial valuation basis which was strong— 
I do not know of a stronger—-with British 
Government securities on a 2} per cent. level 
needs no reinforcing now that they have 
moved to a 34 per cent. level. Consequently, 
your directors have decided, as stated in the 
report, to reduce the contingencies reserve 
from £500,000 to £100,000 and to transfer 
the £400,000 so released, together with 
£100,000 taken from profits, to the invest- 
ment reserve, 


SUBSTANTIAL INVESTMENT RESERVE 


Another result of the big change in the 
level of British Government securities dur- 
ing the triennium has been inevitably to 
diminish the difference by which the market 
values of the assets exceed the values at 
which they appear in the balance sheet. The 
margins now existing, however, remain sub- 
stantial, and in addition we have our invest- 
ment reserve of £1,000,000. 


The bonus declaration of 38s. and upwards 
speaks for itself. During the current year the 
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rate of interim bonus will be at the same 
rate as that declared for the past triennium 
—the most careful estimates which we can 
make on our current profit earning Capacity 
fully justify this decision. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


As regards dividend, your directors felt 
that they should for the present conform to 
the request made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to refrain from dividend increases. It 
will be apparent to you from the report and 
accounts in your hands that had your direc- 
tors been unfettered in their decision they 
would have been able to recommend the pay- 
ment of a somewhat higher rate of di 
than the sum of 4s. 6d. per share which has 
been paid for each of the last three years. 


The only remark which I think need be 
made on the balance sheet is that the de- 
crease in our British Government securities 
and the increase in our ordinary shares is 
more apparent than real. The change is 
partly a true reflection of the policy which 
we have pursued during the year, but it also 
arises from the fact that several of our hold- 
ings of ordinary shares are likely to be paid 
off either in cash or in Government stocks 
when the full effects of the various 
Nationalisation Acts have been felt. 


Last year I told you that we had made an 
offer to the outside shareholders of the Free- 
hold Building and Land Development Com- 
pany, Limited. I am pleased to report that 
the great majority of these s 
accepted our offer, and we have now achieved 
our purpose of acquiring complete control 
of this company and its subsidiaries. I have 
no other comment to make on our subsidiary 
companies, the accounts of which are avail- 
= to anyone who would care to receive 
them. 


ASSURANCE AN INCENTIVE TO SAVING 


Life assuranse forms one of the finest 
means of personal saving. I do not propose 
to offer you a dissertation on economics, 
but I would take one point. It is no accident 
that those fortunate countries with sound 
hard currencies have also a high level of 
voluntary personal saving—and I do not 
mean the compulsory saving which is en- 
forced through high taxation and budget sur- 
pluses. It is essential for the return of our 
country to economic health that a position 
in which people are able to save should be 
restored—and there is no better means of 
transmuting savings into productive indus- 
try than through the medium of life assur- 
ance. To that end we claim to serve a use- 
ful national purpose. 


” WELCOME TO BRANCH MANAGERS 


Particularly today I would like to welcome 
our branch managers and the members of 
their staffs who are in London for this annual 
general meeting. We hope that the results of 
the valuation now placed before you, together 
with the bonus declaration, will encourage 
our branch organisation in the securing of 
new business. I would like, too, on this occa- 
sion, to thank all our agents who have so 
loyally supported us in past years—I feel 
sure that both they and their policyholders 
will be pleased with the bonus declaration 
now made; I should like also to welcome 
those of our with-profit policyholders who 
have found it possible to attend today’s meet- 
ing. 

I close on a domestic note. During the 
wat of 1914-18, two members of our very 
small staff—which then amounted to 25 men 
in all—and during the war of 1939-45, eight 
members gave their lives in the service of 
their country. We considered the question 
of a memorial—and here we were guided 
completely by the wishes of the serving men 
who returned to us after the war—and we 
hope that you will be able to see and approve 


the memorial which I unveiled yesterday in 
the entrance hall of our building. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


As usual, I offer our thanks to the staff— 
because it is usual that does not mean 
that it is any the less sincere. I would like 
to emphasise the importance which we attach 
to each and every member of our staff giving 
service not only in dealing with enquiries 
for new life assurances or annuities, but also 
in dealing with the enquiries regarding exist- 
ing contracts which arise from time to time. 
To our branch managers and their staffs I 
offer our thanks for the way in which they 
have represented the Society, and for the way 
in which they are meeting novel conditions 
and securing the flow of new business which 
we desire. To our Head Office officials and 
staff I offer our thanks for a good year’s work 
well done ; especially do I wish to thank 
them for the able manner in which the re- 
sults of the triennial valuation were produced. 
i within two months of 
all the necessary calculations, preparation cf 
reports, and so on, reflects great credit on 
all concerned. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 


May I add a personal note? 


After more than nine years of close appli- 
cation in the chair, I feel that I am entitled 
to ask my colleagues to ease my responsibili- 
ties by allowing me to resign the - 
ship. To this they have consented and have 
kindly asked me to remain on the board. I 
hope to do so. 


Three colleagues only remain of those who 
were on the board when I joined it. To 
them and to those who have joined us since 
I should like to offer my warmest thanks for 
all the understanding they have shown and 
the support they have given me throughout 
my period of office. 


To fill the vacancy we have elected Sir 
Richard Hopkins, who has for some 
time a valued colleague. He has occupied an 
outstanding position in the world of Govern- 
ment finance and I am sure you will agree 
that we are fortunate in having secured his 
consent. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


In the years that I have occupied the chair 
it has been the object of my colleagues and 
myself to develop a stronger and more in- 
timate connection between the board and che 
society’s general management. This aim, 
thanks to the willing co-operation of Mr 
Kirton, our general manager and actuary, 
we have been able gradually to achieve. First 
by placing him and later our investment 
adviser, Mr Whyte, on the board, and then 
by the attendance of certain members of our 
senior staff at our meetings, each on his 
special purpose, to give directors the oppor- 
tunity of personal inquiry and so to acquaint 
themselves first-hand with our main 
problems. In some business quarters this 
closer personal touch may not be the rule. 
All I can say is that we have found it of 
definite value both in understanding and the 
saving of time. Before I close, may I offer 
ee pees Bi an tribute Be the devoted 
wo irton, our gen manager? I 
speak with intimate experience over 9 long 
term of years. No one could want a more 
understanding colleague. All I can say is, for 
the Society’s sake, may he be with us for 
years to come. 


_ I want, also, to thank Mr Whyte, our 
nee adviser, for his very able and at 
times almost uncann escience ji 

successful steering of ow pA 


rocks with which modern of to- 


day’s economic world tend to block the path 

 eees er I can say, too, trom 
experience, that his 

f = arguments gre very 


t among all the - 
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It is mot often that the insurance worid 
would find two such co-operative chief execy. 
tives under one roof. 


The resolution to adopt the report 
accounts were seconded by The Rt Hono 
Richard Hopkins, P.C., G.C.B., who said: 

Antes opportunity _ arise later in this 
meeting for you to record your regret ; 
Sir Geelirey should feel that the ‘ime 1.” 
come when he would wish to vacate the 
chair. It is a source of regret to all the 
directors, for his chairmanship has been long 
and distinguished and fruitful. For thar 
reason Sir Geoffrey is not an easy person to 
follow, but for such time as the chairman- 
ship may be entrusted to me I will endeavour 
= make all be eer ae that I can to 

continued prosperity this Society, 
which in any event Ca undoubtedly bisatade 

Concerning the accounts, I need not add 
anything, firstly because the chairman ha; 
addressed you upon them, and secondly 
because they speak for themselves. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





BANK OF ATHENS 


n his speech at the annual general mect- 
of the shareholders of the Bank of 
held on March 18th, the chairman, 
Costi J. Eliasco, stated that an atmo- 
of uneasiness still prevailed through- 
the world, impeding the return to 
peaceful conditions, and reflecting on 
the beneficial results achieved by the 
Marshall Plan. 

The devaluation of the currencies of many 
countries, together with the cold war and the 
hostilities in the Far East, have created new 
political and economical problems. 

We owe it to ourselves, he said, to express 

unanimous gratitude of the nation to our 
eat Allies and friends, particularly the 
nited States, through whose generous aid 
the valiant Greek Army was enabled to in- 
flict a crushing defeat upon the Communist 


Mp pe 


The readjustment of the rate of exchange 
of the US dollar will, it is expected, have 
a favourable effect on Sees “ dollar 
exchange, which previously was lost on 
account geet heh a rate eed Un- 
fortunately," igh cost juction 
remains a serious obstacle to exports. 

The balance sheet submitted to the mect- 
ing totalled Dr. 640,264,681,175 as compared 
with Dr. 457,717,111,092 for the year 1948. 
Deposits in drachmae as compared with the 
cawen, year have shown an increase of 

06 per cent. If this important increase of 
deposits throughout the country permits the 
inference of a gradual restoration of con- 
fidence in the national currency, it is to be 
hoped that the new Government will take 
measures to encourage this return of con- 
fidence by abandoning all anti-cconomic 
measures such as the retroactivity of taxes 
and others that, as experience has proved, are 
more harmful than advantageous, 

Net ts for the year amounted © 
Dr. 5,021,455,787, which permits the distri- 
bution of a dividend of Dr. 2,400 net pct 
share as against Dr. 1,250 for the preceding 
year. 


During under review, he added, 
our eet aE have made satisfac- 
t our affiliate in New 
York ues shown results slightly less that 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


INCREASE IN BONUS 


The one hundred and_ twenty-fourth 
annual general meeting of The Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held in Edin- 
burgh on March 28th, with Captain The 
Hon. Sir Archibald Cochrane, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.L, D.S.O., R.N., in the chair. 


The Manager and Actuary having read the 
auditor’s Report, the Chairman said :— 


My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—May 
I take it to be your wishes that the Directors’ 
Report which is in your hands be held as 
read? 


Before dealing with matters which 
ordinarily fall to be considered at a meeting 
such as this, I wish to refer to a subject which 
is never far from our minds. You will have 
noticed that we have erected at the main 
entrance, where everyone entering the Office 
will be able to see it, a Memorial to those 
in the company’s service, both at home and 
overseas, who lost their lives in the two great 
world wars. The names inscribed on the 
Memorial will be remembered. But it is 
fitting to tribute to them at this our 
first f meeting since the Memorial was 
completed, and I ask you all to stand for a 
few moments in memory and gratitude. 


To turn now to our normal business, I am 
pleased to be able to say that with one excep- 
tion there have been no changes amongst 
our Directors at home or overseas since our 
last meeting. It is a matter of great regret 
to all of us, however, that Mr Sidney W. 
Freeman, who has for 12 years occupied a 
seat on our board in Montevideo, has found 
it necessary to resign because he is leaving 
Uruguay. We shall all wish to pay tribute 
to Mr Freeman for the assistance he has 
given to us in the past and to assure him 
that we are greatly in his debt for his wise 
counsel. To fill the vacancy on the Board 
we have been fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Sehor Francisco Vidiella Serratosa, 
and we hope that he will find pleasure, as 
I know we shall find profit, in his association 
with the Company. 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


From the report and accounts it will be 
apparent that we have had another successful 
year. The total New Life Business amount- 
ing to £22,213,000 once again constitutes a 
record for the Company. Included in this 
total is an amount of £9,532,000 of Group 
Life Assurance effected on the lives of thou- 
sands of workers in this and other countries 
in which we carry on our business ; you will 
also see that we have undertaken to pay 
annuities amounting to £5,856,000 annum 
so that these workers may orward in 
the autumn of their lives to the enjoyment of 
independence. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME INCREASE 


_ It is pleasing to be able to note again an 
increase in our annual premium income, 
which has risen to £9,618,000 ; this increase 
is fortunately associated with a substantial 
reduction in our expense ratio which, you 
will see, works out at 10.6 per cent., as 
against the 11.2 per cent. reported at our 
last Annual Meeting. Members may d 
this ratio as sati because it has 

in spite of additional expense 


involved in the very large amount of new 
business which the company has transacted. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


Our net rate of interest at £3 16s. 2d. per 
cent. is a good one, although it does repre- 
sent a decrease of 6d. from the figure shown 
last year. We do, of course, receive and 
require to invest each year very large sums 
of money, and it cannot be expected that we 
should be able to maintain the rate of interest 
at the higher levels of the past. Indeed, 
references to the difficulty of Ending suitable 
securities have become commonplace in the 
speeches of chairmen of insurance and other 
companies having large investments to make ; 
I need not stress the matter further, particu- 
larly in present circumstances when it is 
possible to invest at slightly more remunera- 
tive rates of interest than in the recent past, 
and when we may perhaps look for a change 
in the trend of imterest rates over the past 
few years. But I do not attempt to predict 
what the future in regard to rates of interest 
will be. In fact, as you will see from the 
Report, we have, when making estimates of 
future rates of interest for the purpose of our 
valuation, adopted a very conservative atti- 
tude, which I am sure you will agree is the 
correct one. 


EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


Our assets appear in the balance sheet at a 
figure of over £76 million, a very large 
increase over the figure of last year. Not 
unexpectedly it was found when we valued 
the assets as at November 15, 1949, that a 
considerable depreciation had been suffered 
as compared with the previous year—prices 
had shown a tendency to decline more or less 
steadily almost right up to the end of our 
financial year. I am pleased, however, to be 
able to say that, even after taking into account 
this depreciation, the assets in the balance 
sheet had a value substantially greater than 
that shown. This fact has been certified by 
the Directors in the customary form. 

There is one rather unusual item in the 
revenue account of the life assurance and 
annuity fund, dealing with the increased 
sterling value of certain assets, about which 
I might give a fuller explanation. You will 
be aware that we transact business in Canada 
and in other overseas countries where the 
—, is other than sterling, and, as we 
have pted in the accounts the new rates 
of exchange which came about as the result 
of the devaluation of the £ sterling last 
September, this resulted in a considerable 
increase in our liabilities when viewed from 
the standpoint of sterling. These liabilities 
were of course fully covered by assets in 
corresponding currencies, whose sterling 
value also increased. The item in the revenue 
account reflects this increase in the sterling 
value of these assets. The increased value 
of the assets exceeded the increased value 
of the liabilities and the amount of this 
excess has been added to the extra actuarial 
reserves which we hold over and above the 
stated valuation basis. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


We have reached the end of another 
triennial period and the Manager and 
Actuary has carried out a valuation of our 
liabilities. The precise bases as to mortality 
and interest which were employed are set 
out in the Report. I need only say on this 
technical matter that these are in the tradi- 
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tion of the Standard in that they represent 
a sound and cautious policy. bases 
adopted are of great strength and I know 
you will all be glad to hear that in spite of 
the stringent manner in which our assets 
and liabilities have been valued, we have 
earned a considerable profit. This profit 
has enabled the Directors to declare for the 
triennium 1947-49 a bonus on reversionary 
bonus policies at the rate of 33s. per cent. 
per annum ; this bonus is calculated upon 
the sums assured and existing bonuses 
attaching to the policies and is compounded 
on a triennial basis. This is a very satis- 
factory rate, but it is a mistake to consider 
a rate of bonus by itself ; the rate of bonus 
in relation to the premiums payable on with- 
profit policies is what Cetermines the benefit 
to the policyholder. Some offices charge high 
with profit premiums and give high bonuses ; 
others charge lower premiums and give lower 
bonuses. In the case of the Standard, 
members may congratulate themselves upon 
the fact that whilst we do charge low 
premiums we have given a substantial bonus. 
I have also to intimate—and this is a very 
important point—that as a sign of confidence 
in the ability of the Company to maintain this 
bonus, the Directors have declared an inter- 
mediate bonus in respect of policies which 
become claims by death or maturity at the 
same rate, namely 33s. per cent. 


None of us can look forward, as I have 
said earlier, with any certainty to the future ; 
seldom, if ever, has the company been faced 
with a future more uncertain or obscure from 
an economic point of view. We cannot say, 
no one can say, that a given rate of bonus 
can be maintained indefinitely ; but in the 
Standard we have taken all reasonable 
measures to this end. Therefore when our 
members are considering the bonus I hope 
they will bear in mind in the first place that 
our premium rates for with-profit policies are 
low and that, so far as it is possible to fore- 
see, the directors really do feel that it is 
a bonus which the Company may reasonably 
expect to maintain. 


125TH ANNIVERSARY 


It is now one hundred and twenty-five 
years since our Company was founded. 
During this long period, progress and enter- 
prise have always characterised the Standard’s 
activities and those under whose leadership 
the Comany grew and prospered in its early 
years would not I think be disappointed with 
the position today. The twenty-five years 
which have elapsed since we celebrated the 
centenary of the Company in 1925 have in 
particular been years of continued and rapid 
expansion. An increase in assets from 
£15 million in that year to the £76 million 
stated in the accounts for last year is a notable 
achievement, but it is the more remarkable 
when, as can be seen from the information 
contained in our latest Report, expansion has 
not sapped our strength or impaired our 
right to regard the future with confidence. I 
esteem it a great privilege to be in the chair 
at this one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary and to be able to inform our members 
that they have every reason to be satisfied 
with the present state of the Company. 


I have spoken of the great strength of the 
Company and of the very fine results of our 
‘operations during the past year. I do not 
wish to conclude without expressing on 
behalf of all the members our admiration 
and regard for the skill and enthusiasm of our 
indoor and outdoor staffs at home and over- 
seas. The record of our achievements is the 
justification for my eulogy and in that I 
desire to make particular reference to the 
Manager, Mr Davidson, and the senior offi- 
cials who work with him at Head Office. I 
am proud to be able so say that the Company 
is so well served. 

I now move the formal adoption of the 
report, revenue accounts, and balance sheet 
submitted 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE BOWATER 


ORGANISATION 


SIR ERIC VANSITTART BOWATER’S REVIEW 
OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND ITS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The annual general meeting of The 
Bowater Paper Corporation Limited was 
held on March 24th at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1, when the chair- 
man, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, who 
presided, said: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—We were able on 
this occasion to give to you the directors’ 
report and accounts for the year . ended 
September 30th, 1949, in what I hope you 
will have found to be a more attractive and 
informative make-up that has been possible 
during the last decade. 


The directors’ report of the Bowater Paper 
Corporation in itself gives you a great deal 
of information in regard to the year under 
review, and I propose to confine my 
remarks to a review of the operations and to 
future prospects as I see them. In this respect, 
of course, I am necessarily circumscribed by 
the continued uncertainty of the times in 
which we live. 


IMPROVED LEVEL OF OPERATIONS 


The Government found it possible during 
the year under review substantially to 
increase the basis of operation of the paper 
industry in this country. Added to this we 
were fortunate enough to secure orders for 
newsprint from overseas, and our average 
rate of production for the year was approxi- 
mately 67 per cent. of capacity, as against 40 
per cent. for the previous year. 


In these circumstances it was to be expected 
that the revenues and earnings of our mills 
in this country would be at a higher level 
than those for the previous year. However, 
the true increase in the aggregate trading 
profits was not as great as perhaps appears 
on the face of the accounts, and which show 
that consolidated profits for the year 
amounted to £4,279,653 by comparison with 
£3,821,325 for the previous year. 


Some £300,000 of this increased amount 
was derived from exchange adjustments aris- 
ing from the devaluation of the pound, and 
the true increase in earnings amounted to 
approximately £158,000. The profits on 
exchange are attributable to our overseas 
compamies and to the extent of about 
£235,000 have been retained by our subsid- 
iaries and as the carry forward of the Cor- 
poration has also been increased by £101,057, 
no part of this extraneous profit has in fact 
been distributed. 


It may have come as a surprise to some 
that, with the improved conditions which 
prevailed during the year, the increased earn- 
ings of our mills in this country were not 
greater than those which we now record, but 
such reductions as were made in the prices 
charged to the paper mills by the Govern- 
ment for raw materials were cancelled out by 
considerable reductions in the controlled 
selling prices for paper. 


REVIEW OF CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Again the larger part of the profits was 
derived from the earnings of our overseas 
interests; for the past year the ratio of earn- 
ings as between our United Kingdom and 
our overseas interests was noqenmseesity 40 
per cent.: 60 per cent. But the greater part 
of the true increase in earnings is attribut- 
able to the United Kingdom companies. 


After deducting charges and provisions, 


including £1,176,,210 for depreciation, and 


also taxation, interest on the loan capital and 
the dividends on the preference stocks of 
subsidiary companies, net profits remaining 
amounted to £1,376,822. Of these net 
profits, £934,396 has been retained in the 
accounts of our subsidiary companies and 
only £442,426 has been brought into the 
accounts of the Corporation as representing 
its net profits for the year. These profits, 
with your consent, We are proposing to deal 
with as follows: 


First by providing for the net debenture 
interest, then for fixed dividends paid and 
accrued on the preference capital of the 
Corporation, and for the dividend that we 
now recommended be paid on the Ordinary 
capital of the Corporation, with, of course, 
the appropriate participating dividend on the 
Participating Preference stock, and finally 
by the transfer of £68,775 to General Re- 
serve to bring that reserve up to £350,000. 


After making these allocations and appro- 
priations and including the amount brought 
in from the previous year’s accounts, there 
then remains a balance of £522,748, which 
it is proposed to carry forward to the next 
accounts of the Corporation. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


We again gave our fullest and most care- 
ful consideration to the question of the rate 
of dividend that we should recommend be 
paid on the Ordinary stock, and in our deli- 
berations we took into account all the re- 
levant factors. We came to the conclusion 
that, having regard to the economic situa- 
tion that continues to prevail in this country, 
and in deference to views expressed on be- 
half of the Government, that the dividend 
to be paid on this occasion should be at the 
same rate as for the previous year, that is to 
say, at the rate of £12 10s. per cent. on the 
Ordinary capital, with a consequential par- 
ticipating dividend of £1 13s. 4d. per cent. 
on the Participating Preference stock. 


We are not unmindful that throughout the 
war no dividend whatever was paid to our 
Ordinary stockholders, but we have to bear 
in mind the present economic situation of 
our country, and the views expressed by the 
Government in this connection. In addi- 
tion, we have also to bear in mind the un- 
certainty of the times that lie before us, 
although, as our report indicated, we think 
the prospects confronting us are not unsatis- 
factory. But the continuance of the dollar 
situation has resulted in our virtually being 
cut off from our Canadian sources of supply 
of raw materials making us in this country 
almost wholly dependent for the time being 
on Scandinavia for those raw materials. Thus 
a very definite element of uncertainty is, for 
obvious political reasons, introduced into our 
industry’s future. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated balance sheet of the Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries has been some- 
what complicated and affected by the de- 
valuation of the pound. Several movements 
in the figures in the balance-sheet are attri- 
butable to this cause, and while on this occa- 
sion we have been able to resume our former 

ractice of including comparative figures 
rom the previous year’s accounts, these 
alterations in rates of exchange have to some 
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extent vitiated true comparison with those 
S. 


Consolidated assets of the Corporation and 
its subsidiaries now exceed £34,000,000, this 
after the deduction of approximately 
£10,600,000 in respect of depreciation; while 
reserves now amount to nearly £5,500,000 
and current assets exceed current liabilities 
by £8,700,000. Cash resources, too, are con- 
siderable and in the main are held by the 
Corporation and its United Kingdom sub- 
sidiaries. 

The cash resources will be required to pro- 
vide the additional working capital necessary 
to finance the greatly increasing scale of 
operations of our mills in this country and 
the acquisition by them of the large volume 
of raw materials they will require themselves 
to purchase following on the cessation, at 
the end of March, of the system of bulk 
Government buying that has been in force 
in relation to the paper industry of this 
country for the past 10 years. 


The aggregate profits of the United King- 
dom subsidiaries showed some improvement 
over those for the previous year, only those 
of the Canadian subsidiary being at a lower 
level than for that year and indeed at a lower 
level than at one time had been expected by 
the directors of that company. 


The accounts of all subsidiaries included 
in our published booklet show a highly satis- 
factory liquid position, and their affairs con- 
tinue reasonably to prosper. Bowater’s Lloyd 
Pulp and 7 Mills, Bowater’s Thames 
Paper Mills, Bowater’s Sales Company and 
Associated Bowater Industries have been able 
to increase their respective rates of dividend, 
while the rates of dividend of the remaining 
two, Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and 
Paper Mills and Bowater’s Mersey Paper 
Mills, have been maintained at the same 
satisfactory level as for the previous year. 


POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The businesses owned and administered 
through Associated Bowater Industries con- 
tinue to thrive and prosper, and they will, I 
believe, benefit greatly from full decontrol, 
whilst they readily lend themselves to de- 
velopment and, as circumstances permit, it 
is our intention so to develop them to the 
fullest possible extent. Some of the projects 
for development to which I referred a year 
ago are well under way. The extension to 
our wallboard mill and the installation of 
plant for the manufacture of bleached straw 
pulp are both proceeding satisfactorily. 

The other two projects to which I also 
then referred have now received the blessing 
of the appropriate authorities, and we have 
the necessary Government sanction in both 
cases to proceed. One of them involves the 
production of forms of packaging materials 
and packages for a wide variety of goods, and 
we have established, jointly with the Riegel 
Paper Corporation, the leading manufac- 
turers in the United States of this type_of 
material, a new company known as The 
Bowater Riegel Corporation Limited. 


The second of these projects was recently 
the subject of some publicity, and involves 
the erection and equipping of an entirely 
new factory for the production of “ multi- 
wall” sacks for the packing of innumerable 
bulk materials. 

This enterprise is being developed in col- 
laboration with another American 
paper-making concern, the St. Regis Paper 
Corporation, and will, it is hoped, come into 
production early next year. 


NEWSPRINT 
Although newsprint will continue for 4 
long time to be quantitatively the mainstay 
of our busi ily there would ap- 


siness, 

pear to be what I can only describe as 4 
political flavour attaching to the 
industry, whether it be here or 


in North 
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America, and as the years go by it becomes 
increasingly less attractive in the light of the 
return it yields on the large amount of 
capital employed in its production. 


I would once more like to make it clear 
that we of the Bowater Organisation do not 
favour, or seek, high prices for newsprint, 
or for any type of paper, board or other 
commodity in the production of which we 
may be engaged. But we do seek, and shall 
continue to seek a level of price that pro- 
vides a fair return on our capital and is com- 
mensurate with the prices we have to pay 
for our raw materials and the cost of con- 
verting those raw materials into the finished 
article. 

When I last addressed you the basis of 
operation of our newsprint mills in this 
country was only 50 per cent. of rated capa- 
city; today the authorised basis of opera- 
tions is 714 per cent. Similarly a year ago 
the price of newsprint was £41 10s., whereas 
t is now only £31 3s. 94. This means that, 
for the first time in many years, the price of 
British newsprint is lower than that of over- 
seas supplies, regardless of their origin. 


CONTROL SHOULD BE ENDED 


We are to enjoy a certain measure of 
freedom from control as from April Ist, but 
while the purchase of raw materials, other 
than from the dollar areas,, will from that 
date be freed from control, I have seen no 
clear-cut statement as to how freedom in 
that respect is to be related to the sale and 
distribution of newsprint and certain other 
descriptions of paper. In my view our in- 
dustry should be completely freed from con- 
trol at the earliest possible moment as it 
seems to me that the decontrol of raw 
materials and the continued contro] of prices 
and of distribution are quite incompatible. 


In my opinion the paper industry should 
be allowed to resume full responsibility for 
every aspect of its business and face up to 
the full blast of competition from wherever 
it may come. I believe that it is fully 
possible for the producers and the con- 
sumers themselves jointly to work out a 
scheme assuring fair distribution of all of 
what is available. 


We are, as ever, only too willing to make 
our full contribution to .ensure-an adequate 
supply of newsprint.to the publishers of 
ibis country and the Domimiers, As I have 
stated in the past, we. are. prepared, by the 
installation of additional machinery, to in- 
crease the available supplies, but this we 
cannot reasonably be expected to do until 
the publishers here and overseas have given 
us assurances in most definite terms that 
the production of our existing plant, as well 
as of any additional plant that we may 
install, will be taken up by them over a long 
period of time on a basis which would show 
us a reasonable return on our investment. 


ADEQUACY OF NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES 


The time has come, I think, to take stock 
of the situation in regard to newsprint. 
Litde additional plant and machinery for 
the production < newsprint has been in- 
stalled since before the late war, yet there 
has been an immense growth in the circu- 
lation of newspapers in this country, the 
United States and elsewhere. In this country 
prewar consumption of newsprint, with an 
average size of 21 pages a day for the great 
national dailies, was of the order 1} 
million tons a year; at the present time, on 
the basis of an average seven pages for the 
national dailies the consumption of news- 
print in this country is 700,000 tons per 
annum, 


The production of the Canadian mills is 
now being almost entirely absorbed by the 
United States market; the present total pro- 
ductive capacity of the newsprint industry 
of this country is lower than before the 


war, and now amounts to only 590.000 tons. 


and there has similarly been a reduction in 
the productive capacity of the Scandinavian 
countries. 


It will, therefore, be plain that available 
sources of supply have to be carefully con- 
served, and it seems to me that the supplies 
of newsprint in sight barely permit of the 
continuance of even a seven-page basis for 
our daily newspapers. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS ESSENTIAL 


You will be aware that for reasons arising 
from the dollar stringency the Government 
has decided that for the time being there 
can be no further imports of newsprint from 
Canada. 


I favour the importation of some part of 
this country’s requirements of newsprint 
from Canada, and I would urge the Govern- 
ment again to consider the desirability, in- 
deed the necessity, of permitting at least the 
importation of sufficient Canadian newsprint 
to enable the resumption of an eight-page 
paper. 

The dollar position of course cannot be 
ignored; indeed, one of its results, the de- 
valuation of sterling, has played a most 
important part in the newsprint situation as 
it has developed in the last six months. The 
sterling area, as you know, comprises not 
only the United Kingdom but the Dominions 
other than Canada; they, too, have had to 
clamp down on dollar imports and have now 
to rely wholly on the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia as their sources of supply. 


Unfortunately it is not possible to supply 
their full requirements from this country, 
but in response to urgent appeals by our own 
Government, prompted by the Dominion 
Governments, the industry in this country 
has agreed to export 100,000 tons to those 
markets during the current year. 


THE RAW MATERIAL POSITION 


This leads me .to the great problem of 
adequate supplies of raw materials. On 
political grounds it seems to me there are 
grave risks in relying on that very vulnerable 
area known as Scandinavia for the basic raw 
materials of so important an industry. At 
any moment a situation might develop where 
those supplies were again placed in jeopardy 
—thus the wisdom of allocating sufficient 
dollars to allow of at least a trickle of sup- 
plies reaching this country from North 
America, thereby keeping open that vital 
pipeline of supply. 


Today the whole question of supplies of 
raw materials for the paper industry is the 
cause of some anxiety; available supplies are 
probably sufficient but certainly not over- 
abundant. 


There have recently been very sharp and, 
in my own opinion, often unwarranted in- 
creases in prices for the varying grades of 
pulp that we require, but I think it only 
fair to say that the low levels reached in the 
middle of 1949 were uneconomical. I would 
agree, therefore, that there was occasion for 
some increase but certainly not of the magni- 
tude now sought to be imposed upon us by 
the sellers. 


These substantial increases in prices of 
raw materials must imevitably be reflected in 
proportionately higher prices for the rela- 
tive grades of paper in the manufacture of 
which they are used. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MILLS 


Despite the period during the past year 
when the selling price for their product 
dr to a very low and unremunera- 
tive level, our mills in Sweden and Norway 
enjoyed a relatively satisfactory year’s trad- 
ing, and have further strengthened their 
reserves against the possibilty that_ less 
favourable conditions may obtain in the 
future. 
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At the time when prices fell to the low 
levels that they touched during 1949, there 
was an abundance of pulp available, and it 
is difficult to understand why the Govern- 
ment, then the sole buyer of these materials 
on behalf of the British industry, did not 
see fit either itself to enter into forward 
commitments, or alternatively to have per- 
mitted our industry to take advantage of 
that opportunity of doing so. 


It is true that control of our own mills 
in Sweden and Norway means that there 
will from now on be available to us the 
full production of these two important 
sources of supply of groundwood pulp, but 
we are, of course, directly affected by the 
ruling market prices for pulp in that their 
production forms only a relatively small part 
of the raw materials of the British paper 
industry, and naturally we are in competi- 
tion with other users for the balance of our 
own requirements. 


THE CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


You will have observed from the accounts 
of our Canadian unit, Bowaters Newfound- 
land Pulp and Paper Mills, that its profits 
for the year were at a lower level than at 
one time had been anticipated. 


The trading profits for the year amounted 
to $5,269,576 and were nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars less than for the preceding 
year. Net profits, after providing for depre- 
ciation (at a higher level than for the pre- 
vious year) and for depletion of timber lands, 
and also for Bond and Debenture interest, 
amounted to $3,086,131 or some $500,000 
less than the previous year. 


However, these profits were more than 
amply sufficient to enable the directors of 
that company to pay the Preference divi- 
dends and to maintain a dividend of 8 per 
cent. on the Common stock, the same rate 
as for the previous year, and still to allow 
of approximately two-thirds of its net profits 
being ploughed back. 


At a recent meeting of the board of the 
Newfoundland company it was recom- 
mended that $1,540,000 of this earned 
surplus should now be capitalised and 
applied in paying up a further £500,000 in 
Common stock to be issued to the existing 
stockholders. If and when this recommen- 
dation is carried into effect the issued 
Common stock of the Newfoundland com- 
pany will amount to £3,000,000, the whole 
of which will be owned by your Corporation. 


A most important advantage of the devalu- 
ation of the Canadian dollar is that it had 
the effect of giving to the Newfoundland 
company, in common with other Canadian 
suppliers of newsprint, a premium of 10 
per cent. on the price at which their pro- 
ducts are sold in the United States, as pay- 
ment for those products is, of course, made 
in United States dollars. This was of first- 
class importance to all Canadian newsprint 
concerns, for their costs throughout last year 
had continued to rise, whereas the price for 
their products until devaluation remained 
static. 


CANADIAN TAXATION 


There is one important feature of the 
Newfoundland company’s affairs which I am 
not at liberty to discuss in detail as it is 
still sub judice. I refer, of course, to the 

uestion of taxation. It is the claim of the 
Covarnninns of the Dominion of Canada 
that following upon Confederation of New- 
foundland the Statutes giving effect to 
agreements made between the company and 
former sovereign Governments of New- 
foundland in this respect were abrogated, 
and that as a result the company became 
liable for Canadian income tax. 


Heretofore, under these agreements, all 
of which were confirmed by Statutes of 
Newfoundland enacted before its union 
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with Canada, the company has been paying 
in lieu of income tax to the Government 
of Newfoundland an annual sum of $150,000 
regardless of whether or not it earned profits, 
and regardless of the extent of those profits. 
The Statutes to which I refer not only 
settle the form and extent of the company’s 
liability for income tax but also for various 
customs and other duties and provide that it 
shall be exempt until 1973 from all other 
taxation of any kind. 


However, the issue has been referred to 
the Supreme Court of Canada, and. was 
heard by that court at the end of February, 
but judgment has not as yet been delivered. 
Therefore, as I say, this matter for the time 
being remains sub judice. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Subject to the effects on trade and indus- 
try of the many unknown and unpredictable 
factors which unfortunately in these days 
from time to time arise under existing 
world conditions, we are of the opinion that 
the outlook for the current year for both 
the home and overseas activities of the 


organisation appears on the whole not 
unsatisfactory. 

At home our aggregate profits so far are 
being maintained and whilst those of our 
Scandinavian companies have shown some 
contraction this has been offset by a higher 
level of earnings on the part of our Cana- 
dian subsidiary; in the aggregate earnings 
for the current year to date are at least 
equal to those of the corresponding period 

last year, and with the higher level of 
operations in our mills in the United King- 
dom, the improved position for our Cana- 
dian mills and the ever widening diversifi- 
cation of our business it would seem at this 
time a not unreasonable expectation that the 
results for the current year might well be 
as good as those for the year under review. 


True, there lies ahead of us a difficult 
period of transition from Government con- 
trol to a higher degree of private enterprise, 
but I think the problems inevitably insepar- 
able from such a far-reaching step as this 
can be overcome, given, as I have suggested, 
the full co-operation of the many and various 
interests concerned. 


The report was adopted. 





BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE THREAT OF STATE INTERFERENCE 
BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS AGAIN INCREASED 


Mr J. A. Jefferson, F.1A., presiding <t 
the eighty-fourth annual general meeting, 
said: — 

Despite the fact that during the year much 
of our energies were diverted to dealing with 
the threat to our continued existence, the 
company made considerable additions to its 
funds and income. The total funds for the 
security of our policyholders amounted to 
£66,099,000—an increase of £4,211,000. 
Premium income in the Life branches 
increased by £319,000 to £9,654,000; ‘and 
total income increased by £405,000 to 
£12,036,000. In both Life branches we were 
able, despite our troubles, to show reduced 
rates of expense, to disclose larger surpluses, 


and to declare increased bonuses to policy- 
holders. 


In April last year the Labour Party pro- 
duced a brochure setting out a general policy 
for discussion at its conference to be held 
at Whitsuntide, eight weeks later. One page 
of this twenty-nine-page document launched 
the ill-conceived and ill-considered proposal 
to nationalisc the business of the Industrial 
Life Assurance Offices. 


The brochure st«ted that the proposal to 
convert industrial life assurance into a public 
service was the only recommendation of the 
Beveridge Report not yet carried into effect, 
and went on to say that the nation’s social 
security plan would therefore be complet: 
only when industrial assurance became a great 
social service ‘The first part of this claim 
has been exploded by Lord Beveridge him- 
self, who has said that to quote his Report 
as the authority recommending nationalisa- 
tion in the way proposed by the Labour 
Party was dishonest. The second part is an 
insult to everyone connected with the busi- 
ness, for I say that industrial life assurance 
is already, and has for decades been, a great 
social service. 


“MUTUALISATION ” EXPOSED 


This first proposal of the Labour Party 
met with opposition on every side—by the 


compamies and societies. by the Co-operative 
movement, by the inside and outside staffs, 
and, as we discovered by independent 
inquiry, by the majority of our pclicyholders. 
In the face of this opposition, the Labour 
Party retreated from their original proposal 
and late in January this year produced 
fifteen-page booklet dealing with the future 
of industrial life assurance and proposing the 
“mutualisation” of the proprietary com- 
panies. Let me put on record at once that, 
in effect, this new plan of “ mutualisation ” 
in no way differs from nationalisation. The 
root of the new scheme lies in the setting up 
of a State Board, whose control over the 
business would in fact be all-powerful. It 
would be responsible for the manning of the 
boards of the various offices, for the buying- 
out of sharehoiders and the book interest of 
agents in those offices and sccieties operating 
that system, for bringing about amalgama- 
tions, and for negotiating new terms of ser- 
vice for the staffs. What freedom of action 
would any directors have who were subject 
to the authority of ¢ State Board? It is 
obvious that they would have to act in accord- 
ance with its wishes, or they would soon find 
themselves replaced by more subservient 
nominees. 

Great efforts were made by the Labour 
Party to convince the policyholders, the staffs 
and the public, that they weuld all be better 
off, although it was obvious that any reduc- 
tion in costs could only have teen achieved 
at the expense of the staff, :vhose remunera- 
tion accounts for 80 per cent. of the costs. 
Obviously, state investment of funds would 
not be made in the exclusive interests of the 
policyholders, who provide the funds, and 
reduction in — and therefore in bonuses 


to policyholders, would be the probable 
outcome. 


It should be carefully noted that the 

posal was to take over the whole of the 
Eines of the Industrial Life Assurance 
Offices, including their Ordinary branch and 
Fire and Accident business, whether at home 
or abroad. The ep a Associa- 
tion, representing types insurance 
offices, gave us their full support, and made 
threat of nationalising, 
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or even of interfering with, any section of 
insurance would do incalculable harm to >jj 
insurance connections overseas, whose doll», 
earnings are of such value to the country. 


At the election, the voters showed clearly 
that they were against interference with this 
and other industries. Nevertheless, he 
offices must still remair on their guard so 
long as this threat continues. It can only be 
hoped that we shall be left alone to go on 
continually improving policy conditions and 


bonus schemes, reducing expenses, and 
generally improving conditions in the 
business. 


ORDINARY BRANCH—PREMIUM INCOME 
EXCEEDS £3,000,000 


The Ordinary Branch premium income, 
for the first time, <x:eeded £3,000,000 and 
amounted to £3,120,000 Claims by death at 
£286,000 showed a moderate incresse, but 
maturities at £1,228,000 rose substantially. 
Expenses were at the moderate rate of 12.03 
per cent.—a ieduction of .87 per cent. The 
fund at the end of the year was £23,823,000 
—an increase of £1,562,000. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


The Industrial Branch premium income 
totalled £6,534,000, the increase during the 
year being £193,000, while the fund increased 
by £2,228,000. to £36,225,000. For the first 
time sums assured and bonuses under policies 
in force exceeded £100 million. Death 
claims at £1,521,000 were £136,000 up, and 
claims paid on maturing endowment assur- 
ance policies,’ amounting te £1,495,000, were 
£76,000 higher. I am pleased to report thit 


’we achieved a reduction in our expense rate 


of .67 per cent., to 25.66 per cent. 


REVERSIONARY BONUS £1 6s 0d 


The strong valuation bases used a year ago 
were again employed, namely, the net 
premium method at 2 per cent. interest, in 
each of the Life Brarches The Ordinary 
Branch surplus was £945,399. inclusive of 
£199,312 brought forward. The directors 
have allocated £514,142 to with-profit 
policies in force on December 31, 1949, which 
enables them to declare a reversionary bonus 
of £1 6s. per ¢ent. of the sum assured, which 
is 2s. per cent. higher than a year ago. 


The I ial» Branch surplus was 
£2,072,388, ° iriclusive of »£631,339 brought 
forward. The directors have allocated 
£700,000 for bonuses to’ Britannic policics, 
against £600,000 in 1948. The vested rever- 
sionary bonus scheme adepted a year ago 
has been improved ad, in-lusive of he 
bonuses then declared, the bonuses cn 
premium-paying policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, on which 1C years’ premiums 
had then been paid will be 5 per cent, 
increasing by 1 per cent. for each addition! 
year’s premiums * id by that date, up to 4 
maximum 25 per cent The sum of 
£60,000 has been allocated to British Legal 
policies. -This year’s allocations bring -he 
total sums voluntarily allotted out of sut- 

luses to Industrial Branch policyholders for 

muses to over £5,500,000. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT BRANCH 


The premium income in the Fire and 
Accident Branch amounted to £478,000—a0 
increase of £46,000. The profit for the yeat 
of £28,285 was satisfa and compar 
with £26,555 a year ago. 
business wi 


steady progress. 


1949 saw a continuation of the fall in 
Stock Exchange values, but I am still able ‘0 
report to you that our investments stand i0 
the balance sheet at figures below thei 
realisable value, and we are zble to give 4 


certificate to that effect without taking In‘ . 


account the investment reserve funds. 
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Despite this strength, we have thought it wise 
1 merease the investment reserve funds to 
four and a half million pounds, by increased 
wransfers from surpluses. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


Our House Purchase Scheme has, during 
this time, provided us with a sound medium 
of investment. Last year we made advances 
of £2,300,000 to 2,378 borrowers, and after 
deducting repayments this scheme absorbed 
nearly one and a half million pounds of our 
increase in funds. ‘Towards the end of the 
year we put nearly a million and a half 
pounds into British Government securities 
when they had fallen tu levels giving 
reasonably attractive yields. 


Preference shares have, during the Jast 
few years, taken a bad fall, and this was 
avgravaied Jast year by Court decisions 
mvolving repayments at par of preference 
shares caught up in the nationalisation 
vertex. As you know, preference shares have 
never been a favourite medium of invest- 
ment with us, but last year we increased our 
hokding by just over half a million pounds. 
This was mainly to finance private businesses 
and did not involve the purchase cf 
preference shares at a premium. 


My faith in ordinary shares for long-term 
investment still holds, although, lke all other 
securities, they were forced to price levels 
which were not intrinsically sound. We have 
taken advantage of the fall in prices to 
increase our holdings by £600,000. 


Year after year I have spoken of the 
efficiency, zeal and loyalty of the Britannic 
staff, but never have these qualities been so 
much in evidence as during the past difficult 
year. ‘The thanks of the stockholders are 
richly deserved, and the transfers to Staff 
Pension Fund of £175,000 are submitted for 
your approval with the utmost confidence. 





RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR 
MILLS AND GRANARIES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING 


The sixty-fourth ordinary ant general 
meeting of the Rio de Janciro ur Mills 
and Granaries, Limited, was held on 
March 30th in London. 

The Chairman, Mr. S. C. Sheppard, said 
that under current liabilities, the imcrease in 
ihe item for trade accounts and sundry 
creditors including outstanding South 
American taxation, was attributable to 
extension of trade together with consequent 
jarger liability for taxation, This increased 
uading was also reflected in sundry debtors. 

The net profit was more than sufficient to 
cover the further interim dividend paid on 
janneny 19th, making a total of 8 per cent. 
ess tax for the year, and the carry-forward 
had been increased £6,503 to £85,507. _ 

Once again trading had been of a mixed 
character masmuch as during the early part 
of the period under review it had been neces- 
sary to act as importers of flour as well as 
millers, It had, however, been possible 
gradually to revert to the company’s true 
line of business by the securing of a larger 
propertion of wheat from Argentina. 
Nevertheless, supplies of wheat were even 
then, and still were, under the awgis of the 
Brazilian-Argentine Governments, so that 
the milling industry in Brazil had become 
practically one controlled entity, thereby 
establishing a State supervision in the cost 
of wheat as well as in the selling prices of 
1s products. 

All the factories were being well main- 
tamed and were in the highest possible state 
of efficiency. 

The report was adopted. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS FIGURES 


The one bundred and twentieth annual 
general meeting of The N:tional Mutual Life 
Assusance Society was held on March 29th at 
39 King Street, London, E.C., Mr Kenneth 
A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (chairman of the 
Society), presiding. 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—As you 
will have observed from the directors’ report, 
the Society has had an exceedingly busy year 
and, once again, the figures of new business 
are the highest in its long history. 


This, no doubt, is due partly to the 
Society’s excellent bonus record and partly 
to the growing realisation that the case for 
life assurance is stronger than ever now that 
most ether forms of personal saving have 
been brought almost to a fuli-stop by the 
burden of taxation. 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


I need hardly say that, for a long time past, 
the principai problem facing your directors 
has been that of the investment of the 
Society’s funds 


It has been obvious in recent years to any 
informed observer that thi, couniry was 
running into serious economic difficulties 
which were bound to affect security prices. 
At the same time a life office is in something 
of a dilemma in such circumstances, as, from 
the nature of its business, it must keep its 
funds more or less fully invested at al! times. 

There is the further difficulty that, even 
if it is decided as a matter of policy to take 
im a reef on the approach of an economic 
storm, the limitations of the Stock Market are 
often such as to make it impossible fully to 
execute such a policy. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY HOLDINGS 


In practice, under present conditions, the 
power to manceuvre is largely confined to 
holdings of Government securities. These 
represent, in the Society’s case, some 30 per 
cent. of its assets. Here we have been success- 
ful in protecting your interests by keeping -n 
unusually large part of our holdings in short- 
term Government  securities—which have 
maintained their value—while irredeemable 
or long-term securities have been falling. By 
this means we have been able, from time to 
time, to take opportunities of going back, to 
a partial extent, into long-term securities at 
lower prices and, therefore, at a higher yield. 


In this way, during the past year, we have, 
so to speak, “ beaten the rate of interest.” 


Nevertheless, under the corditions which 
existed during the past year, it was 2 matter 
of impossibility to hold a large mixed bag 
of investments without their showing sub- 
stantial depreciation. For example, according 
to the Institute of Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, Two and a-Half per cent. Consols fell 
by 12 per cent., ordimary shares by 14 per 
cent., debentures by 9 per cent., and pre- 
ference shares by no less than 19 per cent. 
in the past year. In our case the deprecia- 
tion amounted to 6.8 per cent. of our total 
assets and is reflected in the reduction of the 
reserve fund apparent in the balance sheet. 


This inroad into our reserves is, I am glad 
to say, to some extent more apparent than 
real because, as 1949 was not a valuation year, 
no countervailing adjustment has been made 
in our actuarial liabilities in respect of the 
higher rate of interest now accruing. There 
is, thus, in effect, a potential hidden reserve 
which adds to the underlying strength of the 
Society’s financial position. 


The report was adopted. 
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HILGER AND WATTS, 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The second annual general meeting of 
Hilger and Watts, Limited, was held on 
March 21st in London. 

Mr G. A, Whipple, M.A., M.1.E.E., clir- 
man and managing director, in the course of 
his speech said: ‘The trading profits 
amounted to £141,257, compared with 
£107,538 for the broken periods covered by 
the last account, and resulted in a net profit 
of £40,228 against £28,794. Your directors 
recommend payment of an ordinary dividend 
of 7} per cent., less income tax. 

I am sure you are all alive to the value of 
the position which we hold in industry 
through the supply of precision instruments 
for measurement and control. The vital 
importance of the scientific instrument 
industry was recognised in a Report of the 
Privy Council Committee for Scientific and 
Industrial Research made 23 years ago. The 
inventions made in the intervening years, the 
growing complexities of mass-production and 
the control of processes by instruments render 
it today of far greater moment. There are 
few branches of industry where your com- 
pany’s products do not find increasing use 
and favour. 

Over 60 per cent. of our sales last year 
were exported, spread over more than 80 
territories where we ate represented by over 
100 agents. We have been particularly alive 
to this national requirement, but have never 
neglected the needs of users in the basic 
industries of ovr own country and those in 
the sterling area. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Last year I referred to the intention to 
open establishments in Canada by Scientific 
Exports (Great Britam) (SCIEX) and British 
Engincers Small Tools and Equipment 
Company (BESTEC), export marketing 
companies of which we are founder members. 
The showrooms and offices were established 
in Toronto. We are attacking new markets 
continuously, and in the spring of this year 
it is planned that SCIEX (Africa) will be 
incorporated and that vigorous trading will 
commence through SCIEX (B. Owen Jones), 
Limited, in South Africa and the Rhodesias. 

It is too early to assess the full effects of 
Revaluation of the Pound Sterling upon your 
company’s sales to North America, but we 
are fully conscious of the potentialities thereby 
afforded to offset the adverse United States 
Import Duties which range from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. on the home retail price of 
the majority of our products. When your 
company was formed iwo years ago an indica- 
tion was given of the intent to build a new 
factory in the greater London area. Plans 
are well in hand, and I hope to be in a 
position to issue an informative statement 
shortly. 

Your company’s research and development 
departments have been increasingly occupied 
during the past year, 

The year has been singularly rich in 
scientific developments, and has provided 
opportunities for the use of many types of 
new instruments. Your research and develop- 
ment departments are taking full advantage 
of these opportunities. 

Encouragement of technical education and 
apprentice training was intensified during the 
year, and in the first post-war competition 
held in conjunction with the Physical 
Society’s annual exhibition of scientific 
instruments our apprentices gained no less 
than four prizes, including the premier prize, 
out of eleven awards. 

I look to the future with confidence while 
our research and development teams continue 
to produce instruments in advance of their 
generation capable of being built economicaliy 
by skilled and conscientious craftsmen. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The twenty seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Inveresk Paper Company Limited, 
was he'd at Brettenham House, London, 
W.C.2, on March 30th, Mr B. H. Binder, 
F.C.A. (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
speech: 


As I warned you at the last annual general 
meeting, we have been obliged to operate at 
a smaller margin of profit owing to successive 
reductions in sale prices of our products by 
the Board of Trade, which were only par- 
tially ottset by lower prices for raw materials. 
As a result, particularly during the second 
half of the year, demand fell away owing to 
the natural reluctance of buyers to purchase 
on a falling market except for immediate 
requirements. General operating costs also 
continued to rise. 


In comparing this year’s results with those 
of the previous year, it must be borne in 
mind that in 1948 the results were excep- 
tional. 

Trading profits of the group for the year 
before charging taxation but after providing 
for deferred repairs amounted to £910,915, 
approximately £560,000 less than the pre- 
vious year. As a result of these lower profits 
the charges for taxation are also reduced, so 
that the net consolidated profits are approxi- 
mately {£200,00.) less at £393,259. One 
special and non-recurring factor which 
influenced this year’s results was the dis- 
location at the Inveresk mill owing to the 
changeover to our new power plant which, 
however, was successfully accomplished 
towards the end of the financial year. 

The bock value of the parent company’s 
fixed assets has increased by approximately 
£138,000. being the excess of capital ex- 
penditure for the year of about £163,000 
over the depreciation of £25,000 on the 
Inveresk mill. We now have at this mill 
one of the most modern power plants in the 
paper trade in this country, which is work- 
ing satisfactorily and has produced the 
anticipated reduction in power costs. 

The book value of the group’s fixed assets 
has also increased by £430,000 to £3,404,823, 
representing the group capital expenditure of 
£668,000, less the depreciation provided of 
£238,000. Outstanding commitments on 
capital account amount to one and a half 
million pounds, but owing to the difficulties 
in obtaining licences and delays in deliveries 
of materials through causes beyond our 
control, this programme of capital expendi- 
ture is unlikely to be completed for several 
years. 

As regards deferred repairs, during the last 
eight years over £600,000 has been set aside 
for this purpose, of which over £400,000 
(including £93,000 this year) has been spent, 
leaving a balance outstanding of nearly 
£200,000. It is hoped to execute a con- 
siderable part of this repair work during the 
current year subject to the delays in obtaining 
the necessary materials, which are beyond 
our control, 


THE OUTLOOK 

The paper industry is in process of partial 
decontrol, and the uncertainties 2s to the 
future intentions of the Board of Trade have 
added to our difficulties. Control of the 
buying of our raw materials has now been 
lifted, but existing Government stocks have 
to be gradually taken over at controlled 
prices. We are now responsible for the buy- 
ing of our raw materials, prices of which 
have risen considerably during the last few 
months. There have been no recent in- 
creases in sale prices of paper, which are 
overdue and which will become urgent when 
the new increased prices for our raw 
materials come into force. 


The effects of control of the paper indus- 
try, especially in the quickly changing condi- 
tions of the t time, impose unfair 
handicaps on the industry, particularly now 
that competition has to be met from im- 
ported papers 

Taking the group as a whole, for the first 
five months of our current financial year 
our margins of profits have inevitably been 
further reduced, and as we have to face addi- 
tional increases in costs, the prospects for the 
remainder of the current year depend on the 
increases in sale prices so urgently needed. 


As is clear from our consolidated accounts, 
our position is one of great financial strength 
with large liquid resources which will enable 
us to meet not only our capital expenditure 
programme, but also to provide the addi- 
tional working capital required during the 
current year to finance our purchases of raw 
materials, increased stocks of which have to 
be carried during the winter months. 


Our gratful thanks are again due to our 
managing director, Mr Charles Snelling, and 
to all the staff and workpeople of all our 
companies for their skill and devotion during 
the past year. 


The report was adopted. 





CHURCHILL & SIM 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twelfth annual general meeting of 
Churchill and Sim (timber brokers), was 
held in London on March 28th. 


The following statement by the chairman, 
Mr A. Chatterton Sim, was circulated with 
the accounts :— 


The further measures of decontrol to which 
I alluded a year ago have duly materialised. 
Most home-grown timber is now free from 
licensing and price control, and from January, 
1950, imported hardwoods have reverted to 
private purchase. The Timber Control] has 
remained the only buyer of imported soft- 
woods, and there is at present no clear indi- 
cation of when there will be any change in 
this respect. We have, however, made 
preparation for the eventual return to a free 
market 


Your company has been successful in ob- 
taining a considerable share of the additional 
softwood business placed with soft currency 
countries to offset the enforced reduction in 
imports from Canada, and has also partici- 
pated in the increased imports of hitherto 
secondary hardwoods, both colonial and 
foreign, many of which are now gaining a 
firm footing in this market. A point of 
interest is that the softwood contract con- 
cluded with the U.S.S.R. in 1949 was for 
the first time since the war a substantial one. 


Your company’s net profit, before taxation, 
is £110,709, a satisfactory figure compared 
with £124,078 for the previous year. The 
greater reduction in the consolidated profit 
of the parent company and the subsidiaries 
is largely due to the official policy of curtail- 
ing felling licences for home-grown timber, 
which has restricted operations in this section 
of our business. 


The board again have pleasure in recom- 
mending a final dividend of 9 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, thus maintaining the 
total distribution for the year at 15 per cent, 
as in 1947 and 1948. In accordance with 
the provisions of Article 99 of the company’s 
articles of association the annual general 
meeting will be invited to approve the pay- 
ment of £19,000 additional remuneration to 
the directors. £25,000 has been added to 
contingencies reserve, and the carry forward 
is increased to £13,018. 


1950 will be a year of uncerjjinty and 
anxiety for the timber trade—uncertainty as 
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to how long the Timber Control will remain 
the sole softwood buyer, and anxiety 4s jg 
the trend of prices. 


In conclusion, I again wish to place on 
record my appreciation of the efforts of the 
assistant directors and staff during a year tha 
has not been free from difficulty. Their work, 
and that of your directors, has been by no 
means confined to normal office hours, and 
the year’s satisfactory result has only been 
attained by the sacrifice of much persona! 
convenience. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


GREATER VOLUME OF TRADE 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Jeremiah Rotherham and Company 
Limited was held on March 27th in London, 
Mr Joseph Hockley (chairman and manag- 
ing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 


The result of the year’s trading shows 
an increase in the profits, notwithstanding 
the reduction of profit margins, which were 
again reduced by the Government in Sep- 
tember last. The increase is due to a greater 
volume of trade, and our thanks are due to 
the manufacturers who have supported us in 
the supply of goods which were more 
plentiful. The coupon system terminated 
during the year. but we are still saddled with 
the Purchase Tax on certain goods, which 
results in retailers and the public holding off 
buying. 

The net trading profit for the year 
amounted to £112,805, as against £103,914 
last year. During the year we received pay- 
ments from the War Damage Commission for 
loss of property. which have been credited to 
freehold account. 


With regard io the freehold site upon 
which our main premises formerly stood 
before being destroyed by enemy action, 
negotiations are proceeding for the granung 
of a 99 years’ building lease for a portion ol 
the site, on favourable terms. It is our in- 
tention to rebuild an up-to-date warehouse on 
the remaining part of the site when we are 
able to obtain , the necessary licence. 

Owing to the changing industrial and poli- 
tical conditions it is not possible to forecas: 
for the future. The tendency is for expenses 
to increase, but every effort will be made by 
your board to control them wherever 
possible. 


The report was adopted. 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 


to:— 


The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, 
St. Fames’s, S.W.1. 


— 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


British American Tobacco.—Consolidated 
net profit amounted to {15,328,761 
(£ 10,631,332) for the year to September 30, 
1949; the proportion of these profits attri- 
butable to the company is £12,341,858 
(£8,974,225) plus £855, €43 (nil) from ex- 
change differences transferred to exchange 
reserve. A further unrealised exchange profit 
of £11,225,718 (nil) arising on valuation of 
net current assets of subsidiaries at post- 
devaluation rates of exchange has been trans- 
ferred to capital reserve. The dividend for the 
year is unchanged at 14; per cent tax free. 


Leyland Motors.—Consolidated trading 
balance for year to September 30, 1949, 
amounted to £1,982,422 (£1.518,974); net 
group profit was £706,154 (£607,113). Turn- 
over increased from  £12,478,502 ‘+o 
{15,435,817 and output from 4,874 vehicles 
to 6,291 vehicles Net current assets at the 
year-end were {6,404,967 (£5,990,424) - 
stocks and work in progress declined from 
£7,617,806 to £6,951,668; cash is up from 
£572,009 to £1,113,616. 


Orient Steam Navigation.—Operating 
profit for the year to September 30, 1949, 
was £886,745 and net profit £455,163. The 
dividend for the year is 5 per cent free of tax. 
The book value of the flee: at the year-end 
was £4,184,883 including £564,779 payments 
on account for Oronsay. 


Courage and Co.—Trading profit of the 
group for 1949, amounted to £1,068,418 
compared with £1,484,986 for 1948 when the 
results of subsidiaries for 15 months were 
included. Net group profit was £372,717 
(£471,822). The dividend of 20 per cent is 
repeated. Net current assets at the year-end 
were £639,837 (£1,045,254). 

William Hollins.—Group piofit rose from 
£555,697 to £796,422 in 1949. Net current 
assets at December 31, 1949, were £2,025,986 
(£.1,687,407) , stocks increased from 
£1,567,555 to £2,090,987. 


John Dickinson and Co.—Trading profit 
declined from £2;528,633 to £1,895,197 in 


1949; net profit amounted to £792,308 
(£662,716). A total dividend of 1245 per 
cent is recommended for the year. 


Skefko Ball Bearing.—Profit in 1949 rose 
from £205,670 to £227,094, after charging 
£670,000 (£591,500) taxation. Stock reserve 
absorbs £250,000 (£200,000). The year’s 
dividend is 10d. per 5s. stock unit, free of 
tax. 


Bentalis. — Group profit rose from 
£178,781 to £209,855 in the year to 
January, 31, 1950. The dividend is un- 
changed at 80 per cent. 


Lewis's, Limited.—Consolidated trading 
profit declined from  £2,040,919 to 
£2,006,647, and net profit from £832,513 to 
£782,303 in the year to February 1, 1950. 
Net current assets at the year-end were 
£2,121,717 (£1,779,346); stocks increased 
from £1,397,300 to £1,449,920 on the year. 


Vauxhall. Motors.—Trading profit rose 
from £3,060,178 to £4,075,029 and net profit 
from £957,781 to £1,249,254 in 1949. Taxa- 
tion absorbed £1,295,019 (£1,000,500). Net 
current assets increased from £6,888,634 to 
£10,858,604 ; stock and work in progress at 
the year-end were valued at £3,920,536 
(£5,077,674). 


London Aiuminium.—Trading profit fell 
from £303,045 tu £149,464 in 1949. Net 
current assets at December 31, 1949, were 
£64,279 (£196,182); work in progress 
£295,391 (£127,101) and debtors {£297,063 
(£228,879). There were £166,744 (nil) bank 
loans outstanding at the year end. 


A. Reyrolie and Co.—Net profit increased 
from £303,381 to £587,207 in 1949. The 
final dividend of 7} per cent makes 15 per 
cent for the year (12$ per cent). 


United Sua Betong.—Profit before taxa- 
tion rose from £167,189 to £295,814 in 1949. 
Net profit amounted to £148,246 (£98,817). 
The dividend for the year is 174 per cent 
(124 per cent). 


British Oxygen.—Group profit declined 
from £3,478,332 to £3,264,022 and net profit 
from £1,307,994 to £1,006,725 in 1949. The 


dividend of 20 per cent for the year is 
repeated. 

British Aluminium.—Consolidated trad- 
ing profit fell from £1,845,677 to £1.538,359 
im 1949; net group profit has increased 
by £52,753 to £551,203. General reserve 
absorbs £125,000 (£204,000) and £145,000 
(nil) goes to income tax equalisation reserve. 
The dividend of 10 per cent for the year 
is the same as for 1948. 


Capital Issues 


South-Western industrial and Water 
Corporation.—Application has been made 
to the London Stock Exchange for permis- 
sion to deal in the entire issued debenture, 
preference and ordinary capital. 

Pilkington’s Tiles.—The issue last Fri- 
day of 200,000 54 per cent cumulative re- 
deemable £1 preference shares was oversub- 
scribed. 

East African High Commission.—The 
issue on Monday of £3,500,000 in 34 per 
cent inscribed stock, 1966-68, at £974 per 
cent was oversubscribed. 

Fison’s.—Wednesday’s issue of £3,500,000 
in 44 per cent first mortgage debenture stock, 
1965-83, was oversubscribed, 


N ew Issue Prices 


~ Issue Price, 
Issue Price Mar. 29, 
(a) 1950 
Datlanktynt, PME oii csi i. i 20/3* 19/9—20/3 
ONO ee seid in kp ee skew ee } 35/0 :30/10}—31/14 
Brutton, Mitchell, Pref........ } 20/7$*| .20/0—20/9 
Calcutta Elec., Deb........... | 98 91}-—92} 
English Elec., ; See ee 103-104} 
Do. Ord, (£1 paid)........ | 35/0 | 26/44—26/7} 
Fah MI is sk hes Sv onsen ; 70/0 14/3—15/3t 
Howardsgate Trust........... bax 16/6—17/0 
N. Ireland, 60-70 ............ 100 99}--99} 
TOO OSD 6 abv ian ceeds vee cee i 7/6 8/6-—-9/0 
SOUNENO FO Ue os) vaoa ke ceca 100 983-982 
Pilkington’ s, Pref. (10/- paid).. 20/6 | 10/3—10/7} 
Quorn Specialties in tos ype ens 1/4* | 1/4}-—1/5} 
Silvertown Services .......... oat 14/6—15/6 
Steel, Ist Mort. Deb. ......... 100* 99-100 
S. Rhodesia (£40 paid)........ 98 — et 
Uiteeenel. DGG a6 6s Sectcbee ss | 100 103~-105 
* Placing. + pm. 





a SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement : Leyland Motors; Orient Steam Navigation ; British American Tobacco ; Vauxhall Motors. 









i | et (ross, 
\ : ay i l) Price, | Price, | Vie ld, | Yield, | \ mage Last Two 
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H | 1950 1950 | 1950 1950 . 5 eer, ¢ 
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Price, Price, Yield, 
Mar. 22, | Mar. 29, Mar, 29, 
| 1950 | 1950 1950 


Name of Security 





















i r i | . ij ; 

10147 | | 1014 |War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51] 101 10 6 2;1n 2 % 4 Other Securities if ad. 
1013 | 101 War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53), 101g. 102 015 7/118 54 98 95: | id) (@}  |\Australia 34% 1965-69...../) af | 9% 13 9 32 
10183 | 100% ||War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952- 54] 1014 | 102 1 0 6/2 3 3i] 1008 | 99% (d) (@ || Birmingham ‘98% 1955-57..|| 99 | 100 |215 O2 
100 | 100 fe Stk. oo 18, 1955..|, 100, | oS 8346 8% i 7h 50 ¢| 60 c ||Anglo-American torp., 10/-.| 8 | THxd 318 0 
1Ol® 100 [War ont in 1954-56 101A | 101W@ 11 3 9°52 6 TH Gh 6% | 25} > a | Angio-Iranian Oil, {1....... 7 14-43 
102 101} || Funding 23° ate 1952-57, 1olg | Ol 6 1 6 5 2 i2/- | 67/9; 10 6 5 a (Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1.. 1/5 ; 1/3 | 4 4 2 
1034 102 'Nat, Def. 3% July 15, 1954-58.| 102% | 1023 | 1 610 214 34 78/9) 71/6 22h 7}4 | Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.{1) 76/3 76/10}; 517 1 
= | 101 \War Lees 3 — 15, 1955-59.|| 102xd | lO2jxd} 1 8 1/214 74 19/6| 17/0}, 40 ¢€| 40 ¢ Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-. 18/9 | 18/9 |7 2 3 
12 96 ||Sav. Bond “Bi rs 984 | 98) (115 4/3 2114 70/7} 66/- a| 7 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ £1...) 68/ 67/6 |4 3.0 
Funding 2 het 15, 1956- | 98xd | 98Axd) 111 3] 2 13 10/] 139/- | 129/- 5 @) 119 6 Bass Ratcliff, Ord. £1...... 135/- | 137/6 |3 9 10+ 

oF Funding 3 3969. Q5gxd 95 ad 118 3}3 5104) 95/3 /- 8 a| 12 6 British Oxygen, Ord, {1....) 95/- 9/- |4 4 3 
107 104% [Panding 482 May rh 1960.90 106} 104 11211) 3 7 Tel 35/- | 32/1 6| 2a | Courtaulds, Ord. £1........ | 33/ 33/- |41001 
% 944 Sav. Bonds 3° Sent. 1, 1960-70), 94 94). “4 19 5'3 7 64.17/10} 16/6 <b) 5 a Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-......)) 17/- 17/14 4 5 th 
93 91, av. Bonds y 1, 1964-67)! 92 Qljxd} 119 1) 3 2 74 32/9}, 28/9 8 c¢| 8 ¢|'Dorman Long, Ord. fi ee | 29/6 | 29/6 | 5 8 6 
108% | 2 Vict. Bonds 4% Sept.1, 1920-76) 1063 1064 | 113 8 3 8 3% 63/1) S9/TE 15 ¢) 15 c Dunlop Rubber, Ord. £1....| 60/3 60/9 | 418 9 
91 v. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 923 |2 0 7'3 9 14 44/3) 40/- 76; 3 a|Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1)| 42/6 42/6 |} 414 1 

1024 | 100 sols 4% after Feb. 1, 1957}./| 101 | 101% ' 2 3 61319 4f| 106/3| 95/- idsal 184 5 | Imperial Tobacco, {1....... | 101/3 | 104/446 2 7 
4 91 . 3% one Apr. 1, 1961) lixd| Ql$xd| 2 2 0 316 3f] 33/74! 29/ 14 10 ¢| 10 ¢ | Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. f1,, 30/- | 32/- |6 5 0 
103 Treas. Stk.24% (afterApr.1,1975)|| 67xd | iid 2010'314 2ff 44/6; 39/3; 10 cj 10 ¢ Lever & Unilever, Ord, {1..| 42/6 42/6 (414 1 
834 Treas. Stk.3% (afterApr.5, 1966) || 80xd 8Oxd | 2 1 3/315 Off 63/-| 58/9] 15 ¢ 15a London Brick, Ord. Stk. {1.|| 60/- 60/- |5 0 0 
ci Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1 96), 87xd | 87xd/2 1 9,31) 6H 40/- | 33/3) 11h thal \P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/ | B/- | W/- 16 8 2 
93 WarLoan 3}, (afterDec.1,1952)), 914 | 91 |2 2 5) 317 7ff 45/-| 41/3) 46) 8 iP. & O., Def. Stk. {1....... } 42/- | 41/6 | 515 8 
7 WANN ee, | @Baxd| 68ixd| 2 0 2/312 107 32 | 27% [77 clt772, ¢ ¢ ||Prudential, ReaD visciskedl 31 3ixd | 2 9 $F 
9% Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968 73} 92gxd) 92 xd) 2010;';3 9 0 55/7}; 50/- | ij c Bj c | | Stewarts & Lioyds, Def. {1.|' 50/3 50/3 | 419 6 
34 Brit. El, 39 Gd. Mar. ‘18, 1974-77) 94 | 94 );2111/3 97 oH. 60/74! fg b 2} |Shell” Transpt., Ord. Stk. fi) 63/9 | 63/4k | 2 7 6F 
a Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88)) 87} | 88 2 2 3)312 Of Si | _ 124 6 || Tube Invst., Ord, Stk, £1. S| St 4 8 8 
95 Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-7 | g2ixd| 92fxd| 2 0111/3 9 21 26 | 13/3 | 11} } || Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk. iil 6/3 | W7/- |3170 
894 Brit. Gas Gd. 2 So, Mey 1 — 87 soins) 22 4/312 14 46/44 41/9) 45 a 27} 0 | prerwerts (F. W), Ord. 5/- ‘| 45/3 | 45/3 | 317 4m 

a id id ot Aa Bele vs oo ny Tape a dated stocks will be ia) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (a) Int. paid half-yearly = (h) Assumed 

wpaid @ Such yields are mark: ‘© this ru is one exception : of : ; : 
(Funding 4 per cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked ‘e’ dividend 184% after capital bonus, —() To latest redemption date. tf Free of tax. 


im) Final dividend on increased capital. Yield basis 35% n\ Vieki basis 268% 
after capita! bonus 


{n) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. in { (f) Flat vield 
Assumed average life 14 years 3 months. 
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THE ECONOMIST, April 1, 1959 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Por the week ended March 25, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was  £64,995,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £64, 450,000 and issues 
to sinktwe funds nil. Thus, including sinking 
fund allocations of £18,713,000 the surplus 
accrued since April Ist is {648,755,000 com- 
pared with £997,255,000 for 1948-49. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURE 
| Recerpe s mito the 


Exchequet 
(£ thousand) 











Esti April | 
Revenue mate, 1 Week | Week 
1949 to fended! ended 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 


25, 26, 25, 


1949 | 1950 






ORDINARY 






REVENUE | 
Income Tax.... 149000) 
Sur-tax ... | 205,¢ 
bstate, etc., 
Stamps. ....-0+. } 48,50 
Profits Tax } 240,004 195, 590) 255, 
E.P.1 78, 605) 55,2 
Other Talan ad Rev 1,0¢ 


SpecialC mtributn | 25,000 


Total inland Rev,)20855 


Motor Duties.....| 54, 
Surplus Was stores} 44,00 
Surplus Receipts} 
from Trading..| 18,006 
P.O. (Net Receipts}... 
Wireless Licences | 12,00 
Crown Lands | 1, 
Receipts frou) 
Sundry Loans 
Miscell. Receipts 


Total Ord. Rev 


Seur- BALANCING 
Post Office 159,650) 150,340) 159, 
Income ‘Tax “onl 
EP.T. R ee 5,70) 
Total 594350 aot 4043891" 402178 92, 162 67, 867 
issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- | Apeil | Apcil 





Expenditure mate,} J 1 | Week | Week 
1949-5 to to fended} ended 
Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
26, 25, 26, 25, 
1949 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
ORDINARY 
EXPeNnprruRe 
Int. & Man. off} 
Nat. Debt..... | 485,000 475,034) 470,267) 1,138] 1,404 
Payments to N 
ireland..... 50,00@ 28,581) 36,663) 1,693) 1,730 
Other Cons. Fuad 
SOTViCOS 1.2.6 12,00 9,423 9,875 . eee 
Tot: al coves so CRM 515, OST 516,8 2,840; 3,154 


Supply Services 280270 


2.556556 2660717 56,127, 61,316 


5529707286959 318352 38,961 6, nea 
on Baan: 121 _1e,7ia 


Total Ord. Expd.. 
Sinking Funds ... 


Total feacl Sell 
Bal. Expd.).. ..|3529707)2887714)3202234 38,4 


Secr-BaLaNncinG 


Post Office....... 159,650 150,340} 159, 200 
Income Tax on 

E.P.T. Refunds} 5,70 8,571} 11,595 
Bete Cs 3495057450466 25) 3373030 


After increasing Exchequer balances by y (65261 to 
£3,094,580, the other operations for the increased 
the gross National Debt by £27,940,927 to £25,171 million. 


NET RECEIPTS 


Teraporary Advances repaid: Bullion ........... 135 
Post Office and Telegraph Act, 1948..........0555 6,700 
Building Materials & Housing Act, 1945, s. 4{1).... 150 
“6,985 

NAT ISSUES (f thousand) nace 

E.P.T. Rebesies ... sis ccecncsadbuebeeal ewesmece 335 
Overseas Trade Guar,, 1939 and E Guar., 1949 35 
Housing (Temp. Accm,) Acts, 1944 and  eE 250 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. Hip........ 200 
Coal Industry Nationalization Act, I a. 2,000 

Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. ‘a (i)... 5,000 


Miscelianeous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 
Sec. 2(1) War Damage Commission . 
Sec. 3(1) Civil Contiagencies Fund............ a 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. . 389 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Recerers Payments 


Treasury Bills .... 15,536 Nat. Savings Certs. 800 

Other Debt :— 24% Det. Bonds. .. 335 

Internal ....... 8,229 3% Def. Bonds... . 495 
Batermal. ........ 1,255 1j% Exchequer 

Ways & Means Ad Bonds 1950. .... 100 

vances ........ 20,921 | Tax Reserve Certs. 270 

‘Treasury Deposit 
Receipts .......- 17,000 
"45,941 19,000 


{ nniomnnpinaaie 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 milttion) 









































































Ways aad 
treasury eans Trea- 
Advance- sy Tota: 
Date 2 De- | Float- 
SNL | Bank | posits ing 
Public ol by Debt 
Tender| Tap | Depts | (ng. | Banks 
land 

























































2210-U | 2255-6) 414-7 

4985-0 291-9 ol 6146-9 

| 

2990-01 1949-51 516-7 4-8 6091-0 
2990-0} 1901-6] 297°4 bis 5956-0 
2990-0} 1965-8] 517-1 jee 5920-4 
2980-0} 1941-0] 534-5 5840-0 
2960-0} 1905-24 552-7 5743-0 
2940-0) 1851-8) 346-1 5681-9 
2930-01 1958-7] 579-1 5765°2 
2920-0] 1940-2] 402-4 5759-3 
2910-0} 1885-69 419-4 §708 - 3 
2910-0} 1894-6} 427.8 5726 8 
2910-0} 1910-0] 428-8 5730°8 





2910-0] 1925-5] 447-4 





TREASURY BILLS 


(4 million) 













Amoun: 


Otiered JAppte al 





Atortd 


170-9 | 307-7 


250-0 | 292-4 
230-0 | 253-9 


170-0 


230-0 
250-0 


nn 






Jau 250-0) 251-9} 250-07 IO 4-95 38 
* 250-0 | 266-1 | 250-0} 10 5-83 45 
220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0] 10 5-74 2 
220-0 | 286-9 210-07 10 5-66 65 
Feb. 210-0 | 504-0 | 210-0] i0 5-44 56 
- 220-0 | 287-4 | 220-07 10 5-96 69 
250-0 | 294-5 | 220-0] 10 5-75 65 
220-0 | 274-4 | 220-0) 10 6-44 18 
Mar. 250-0} 321-6 | 230-07 10 9° 57 
250-0 | 307-2 | 250-0 10 5 
230-0 | 274°7 | 230-0 5s 
250-0 | 294 B | 230-0 5- 





On March 24th ee ations for bills to be paid on 


Moaday, Tuesday, Wedaesday and Thursday were ac- 
cepied as to about 70 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Applications for payment on Friday 
and Saturday were accepted at {£99 17s. 5d. and above 
in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 million 
are being offered for March Sist. For the week ending 
April Ist the banks will aot be asked for Teeasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 
Week Ended om 
Mar. 19,\Mac. 18JMar. 18, 
1949 | 1950 | 1950 
vings Certificates :— 


See RR a 2,500! 2,000] 99,100 
Repayments ............ 1,950 | 2,100} 121,150 
Net Savings ......c0.+.- 550 |Dr 100 |pr93 

Defence Bonds :— —f{——— + ee 
Receipts....... eee 665 330] 23,840 
Repayments ............ 763 689] 41,011 
Net Savings ............ ” 98'\Dr 559 lor 

P.O. and ‘Trustee Savings me 
Restigts.... 12,098 

sate sic eeiekeu j 11,790 |*627,574 

Repayments ............ 10,604 | 11,684 |*652,194 

Net Savings ............ 106 |Dr24,620 

Total Net Savings......... 1,946 |Dr 553 \Dv63,841 
Interest on cer tes re} 351 445 

accrued on $a meen 

oe 2,364 ; 280 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 29, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued:- vovt, Debt... Ais 1 
In Cicculation 1267,251,366 | Other Govt. : 
ia Banke. De- Securities |. 1288,317,.1» 
partioent 35,105,457 | Other Secs... | 656.478 
Colm _fother : 
an gold)... l 
Amt. of Fid —— = 
Issue ....... 1590, 
Gold Coia and re 
Bullion = (at 
248s. per oz. 
e ME Gols vce 556,823 
1500, 356,823 1300, 356,825 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
“a t f 
Capital ...... 14,555,000 | Govt. Secs.... 474,548,941 
ee 3,994,718 | Other Secs.:-  44'930'871 
Public Deps.:- 172,100,391} Discounts and : 
Public Acets.* 12,120,952 Advances... 19,273,559 
H.M. Treas. Securities, . 42,657,819 
Special Acct. 159,979,439 
Other Deps.:- 367,379,029 
Bankers..... 283,498,831 | Notes........ 35,105,457 
Other Accts... 83,880,198 | Coin. ........ 5,441,869 
558,027,138 658,027,138 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissionors 
of National Debt aad Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 









Notes in ‘circulation iveet 
Notes in banking depact- 













ME ons nek 0h4s BOam 1 
Government debt and 

securities® .5......... . 99 1299-5 
Other securitiés.......0. f o7 
Gold oc chiides Mbstinaas 0-2 0-4 
Valued at s: fo fine on. 2048/0 248) 248/0 

Banking Dept : 

Deposits :— : ‘ 
Public Accounts ...... 13-4 13-2) et 
Treasury Special ‘Account 150°5| 153-7) 160-9 
Bankers ...... capa 293-6 290-5) 285°5 
ONE ca tataésecie caus : “83-9 
WO... 6.2 cite 95 

Securities :— 

Government............ 145 
Discounts, etc,.......... 125 
Mn cos cvcceccsiceee 327 
ee eee eee eee eee eee 95 

5 


Tee ene w eens 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue lowered from £1,350 millioa to £1,” 
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THE ECONOMIS1, April 1, 1950 
NOTICES 
eT 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Chair of Social Administra- 
tion, tenable at the nmdon School of Economics and Political 
Science. Applications (ten copies) must be received not later than 
May 22, i950, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for appointments as Staff Tutors or 
Probationary Staff Tutors in the Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
for tutorial class work. Candidates should possess good academic 
qualifications in Economics or Political Philosophy and an interest 
in Trade Union questions. 

Salary scales: bationary Staff Tutors £450 by £25 to £500; Staff 
Tutors £550 by £50 to £1,100. 

Appointments will date from August 1, 1950, or as soon as possible 
after that date. 

Further particulars my be obtained from the Registrar, The 
University, Leeds 2, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than April 24, 1950. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
ASSISTANT ORGANISATION & METHODS OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the above post from persons who have 
considerable administrative experience on Local government work. 
The salary will be on Grade VI of the National Scales which is 

£595, rising to £660, 

It is desirable that applicants should have had experience in more 
than one branch of local government work because the post will 
call for investigations into all branches of the local government 
service. The educational qualification required is not less than 
Matriculation standard and a diploma in Public Administration will 
be considered and advantage. 

Applications, with copies of two recent testimonials, should be sent 


to the Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, Hertford, not later 
than April 20, 1950. 


PROFESSIONAL bodies and commercial undertakings—Experienced 
Public Relations and Publicity practitioner available for 
consultation and advice.—Box 381. 


yo. woman graduate required for work on indirect cost 
control, in the Planning Dept. of large engineering firm in North 
Manchester. Candidates with.-an economics degree, and some 
statistical knowledge preferred. Previous experience an advantage. 
oat accordance with qualifications and experience.—Apply to 
30X ‘ 


YCONOMIST, 1946-49, complete (1946 to June, 1948, bound in five 
4 volumes), Records and Statistics, 1947-48, complete (first three 
volumes bound), Offers.—Box 377. 


e- any firm/organisation offer employment, here or overseas, to 
young man (single) now with Foreign Office in administrative/ 
executive capacity but desiring a change? Public School and 
Commercial College education, excellent linguist, commercial 
experience, thoroughly versed in large-scale organising, reliable and 
adaptable.— Box ; 
CCOUNTANT, qualifications A.C.I.S. and A.C.W.A., would like 
4\ opportunity to instal or reorganise a costing system within 
manufacturing coneern ready to recognise progressive ideas. Well 
experienced in secretarial and fimancial serene, work, including 
company taxation. Age 30. Midlands or Southern Coimties preferred 
to present Northern location.—Box 376. 
ESIDENT ACCOUNTANT-SECRETARY (woman) for country 
college near London. Experience in handling simple accounts 
essential. Work varied, considérable scope for enterprising candidate 
interested in meeting people and in international educational experi- 
ment. Age 25-35. Six weeks’ holiday.—Write Box 373. 


| EATHER production or leather goods manufacture.—An excep- 
4 tional opening occurs for an experienced Executive whose record 
proves him capable of establishing and managing a complete business, 
including sales connection, in either of the above trades. Other 
qualifications alone will not suffice for this opportunity. Applicaut 
must be energetic, thoroughly conscientious, business-like and 
production-minded, Prospects commensurate with results. State 
brief personal history and details of proposed type of business, 
Strict confidence maintained.—Box 380. 





WE established firm of Engineers handking Earth Moving 
Equipment ah = tg outstanding executive capable of taking on 
Managing Directorship of its interests in India. Applicants should 
have a Civil and/or Mechanical ene reenee background and should 
be accustomed to dealing with all the commercial and financial 
problems of running a Group of Companies from Headquarters in 
India. Applicants should enjoy excellent health. Salary up to 
£5,000 per annum. Applications giving full details of experience, etc., 
to Box 392. 
JRIVATE-SOCIAL-SECRETARY available for position requiring 
initiative. Must be interesting and responsible post.—Box 383. 


}RWICK, ORR AND PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 
' Control Division of their professional work as Consulting 
Specialists in Organisation and Management. Applicants must 
satisfy the following recuirements:— 
1. Professional qualification in Accountancy. 
2. rae gad executive experience in responsible industrial 
ntments. 


ap 

6 P Knowledges: and experience of modern techniques of Cost 

ontrol. é 

a general education and wide interest in contemporary 
rs. . 


Applications should be addressed in writing to the Company's 
Offices at 7, Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting Reference C.1031. 


751 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from men and women between 23 and 40 
years of age, for admission to courses of training as full-time 
Teachers of Commercial Subjects and Office Arts (Shorthand and 
Typewriting) in Technical Colleges and similar institutions 
Applicants who wish to teach Commercial subjects should have a 
University degree or professional equivalent or a Higher National 
Certificate in Commerce. Applicants who wish to teach the Office 
Arts should possess one or more recognised certificates of com- 
petency and should show evidence of at least 2 of the following: — 

(a) A good general eduction. 

(b) At least three years accredited experience in business. 

(c) Having followed a directed course of study in some related 
subject up to the stage of the advanced course of the R.S.A. 

Training will be given in the principles and practice of teaching 
and in the methods of teaching special subjects. The courses will be 
of 3 terms duration. There will be no fees, and students will be 
eligible for maintenance grants for the period of the course. 

Application should be made on Form R.E., which may be 
obtained from the Secretary (Teachers R.E.3.), Ministry of Education, 
23, Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. Requests for Form 203 R.E. 
should be clearly marked ‘' Technical.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 

Applications are invited for the post of 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


which will be vacant on October 1, 1950. 

The initial salary attaching to the appointment will be £800. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 38 North 
Bailey, Durham. Applications, three copies, together with the names 
of three referees, should be sent to the above address not later than 


April 29, 1950, 
8S. HOLGATE, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 
Applications are invited for the post of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN ECONOMICS 


which will be vacant on October 1, 1950. 

The salary attaching to the Assistantship will be £500. The post 
will be available for three years, and may possibly be extended 
for a fourth year. Further rticulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 38, North Bailey, Durham. 

Applications, three copies, together with the names of three 
referees, should be sent to the above address not later than 


April 29, 1950. 
8. HOLGATE, Secretary. 





,)XPORT.—A well known and progressive company manufacturing 
4 foodstuffs in the Home Counties will shortly have a vacancy 
within its Export Division. The position would attract a man who 
has had a good education followed by 2-3 years’ practical selling 
experience on the export side. Candidates, who should be not more 
than 27 years of age, will be required to make occasional trips to 
cae ge markets in addition to directing routine export activities at 
Head Office. This positon should appeal to those who have proven 
ability to handle export business and who are keen to make progress 
in that field. Initial salary will be oan to experience but a 
figure of £800 is contemplated plus pension, life asurance and other 
benefits. Present staff have been already notified of this vacancy. 
Apply in confidence giving full details of education and career to date 
with salary levels to Box 
ERSONAL Assistant to Managing Director.—Applications are 
invited from gentlemen of first ¢lass education and business 
ability for appointment as Personal Assistant to the Managing 
Director of a nation wide manufacturing and retailing organisation. 
Experience in chain or departmental store organisation an asset, 
and familiarity with the functions within a large business organisa- 
tion essential. Salary not less than £1,500 per annum and upwards 
according to experience, and generous pension scheme. Applicants, 
whose ages are not more than 35, should send particulars of education, 
qualifications and experience to Box 386 


\XECUTIVE (29), intell., adaptable, long manag., export, acctcy. 
4 exper., German, French, Spanish, wants change, seeks respons. 
pos. with prospects.—RBox 387 


7. —_ to purchase Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Grocery, Provision and Fruit and Vegetable Businesses. Must 
be good established running concerns. rice in aecordance with 
Assets per Accounts. State turnover, and location, etc. Completely 
confidential.—Box 668, Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 


YOMPANY Director desires to contact Firm requiring London 
/ Agent or Office. Full representation available.—Box 388. 


USINESS Statistician is required by a large manufacturing 

organisation to fill a key position in the sales office. Candidates 
should have had experience of statistical investigation on the sales 
side together with an adequate commercial background and particular 
attention will be paid to his past record in trade forecasting and 
market assessment. The salary will be commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience and the successful applicant will be required 
to join the staff pension scheme. Applicants should give full personal 
particulars including education, business experience, professional 
and other qualifications and present remuneration.—Box 389. 





APITAL, £1,000 to £100,000 sought by Wholesale and Retail Food 
C Distributors for Expansion Purposes and for additional Wokieg 
Capital by old-established and thoroughly sound linked Scottis 
Concerns; Merchants, Banks, Trusts, Individuals are particularly 
invited to apply. Terms commensurate with investment. Other 
Banks considered.—Box 667 Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 


()RGANISING Secretary, Town and Country Planning Assn. 
Knowledge relevant subjects and {nterest_in_social conditions. 
Write with record, salary, age, etc., rman, 28, King Street, W.C.2. 


ese. 
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OVERSEAS ? 


Are you shipping to Canada, or the West Indies? Why 
not take advantage of this Bank’s complete facilities? Our 
first-hand knowledge of these marketg,is at your disposal. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 350 Branches across Canada, in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, and London, England; an Agency in New 
York and Correspondents throughout the worid. 


Established in Oanada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €112,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £207 000,000 


(1948 








Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 
ESTO, 








LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Cirous, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 






THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 


The H, R. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca of all serious Philatelists. 
The auctioneers of the “Hind” and “* Roosevelt’ Collections invite 


you to contact them if you have fine stamps or Collections for dis- 
posal, if you wish to buy, write for Ca e subscription blank. 
Airmail editions of Catalogues are available six to seven weeks in 
advance of Sales. To all serious Philatelists, the H. R. Harmer 
Service is indispensable. 
H, R. HARMER, LTD., 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
Tel.: No. MAY, 0218, Cables: ‘ Phistamsel London.” 





AN important Trade Association in the Midlands will shortly 
<i appoint a Deputy Director. His duties will be to assist in the 
formulation of policy on all matters affecting the industry and will 
include acting as Chairman or Secretary to various affiliated Associa- 
tions. Applicants should have substantial administrative experience, 
ood personality and the ability to conduct important negotiations. 
emuneration will be commensurate with responsibilities and the 
initial salary will be not less: than £1,000 per annum. Desired age 
range 30-40 years, 
a apeleations should be sent for forwarding to the Federation of 
ritisn 


Industries, 21, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, marked 
“ Deputy Director.’’ 





MA old and new friends return and help celebrate our 25th 
4 at S.F. Grill & Café, now celebrating its 25th Anniversary 
Piccadilly Cireus. 


f\HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4. 


The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd. 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Eno Brancu: 30a Bury Street, St. james’s 


B.Sc.ECON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ, Degree = « valuable qualifica’ 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for 
posts under Education authorities, etc, The is 


residence. You ior the three home under the 
i o: Wolsey Gall test. 10D): Giedarate toes paste By lachilmente 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 







Postal 
Tuition for 





"Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London 7 


U.S. Representative R. S 


in i Sr. TD., 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act o! Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... . £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... Kiee oie sen -«» 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carr-ed forward eo €3,183,107 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1949 


-»- €94,056,630 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH. 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Two Spesintnents of Tutors in Adult Education are to be made 
by the Joint Committee for Adult Education, University College, 
Southampton, 

Aggoemene for these posts are invited from Tutors with specia| 

J room oo aag and experience in (a) Economic subjects, (b) English 

erature. 

Appointments will be made on the internal lecturers’ scale (£450- 
£800, plus allowances), and the commencing salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience, ‘ 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Re: rar, University 
College, Southampton, by whom applications, includi the names 
of two referees, must be received not later than May 30, 1950, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


Principal; R. W. Wison, B.Sc. (eng.), A.C.G.1., Whit. Sch. 
D.LC., A.M.LE. 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time Teacher of 
Commercial Subjects for the Department of Commerce. Salary— 
Burnham Scale. Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned (S.A.E.) and should be returned not 
later than 14 days after the appearance of the advertisement. 

H. BOYES WATSON, Chief Education Officer. 


Education Office, Warrior Square, Southend-on-Sea. March 21, 1959. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL CLASSES COMMITTEE 
invite applications for the tee of full-time tutor in North 
Staffordshire. Candidates should have Honours Degree in one 
or more of the following subjects : momics, Politics, History, 
Philosophy, Psychology. Salary £450 to £850, according to experience 
and qualifications.—Particulars and application form from Organis- 
ing Secretary, Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewley House, 
Weilington Square, Oxford. Closing date, May 27th. 


Economics tuition by Graduate (Oxon), 








London, Evenings, Box 3%. 


{ yer Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for appointments 
as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Offer to be filled by 
competitive interview during 1950. Interviews be in January and 
will continue throughout the year, but a closing Tate for the receipt 
of applications earlier than December, 1950, may eventually be 
announced. Successful candidates may be appointed Resmedistely- 
The posts are in various Government Depertmneats and cover a wide 
range of Scientific research and development in most of the major 
fields of fundamental and applied science. Candidates must have 
obtained a university degree in a scientific subject (including 
capineering) or in Sen with first- or secon roe ait 
or an equivalent qua tion, or possess h professional attain- 
ments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Sane pane must in addition 
have had at least three years’ post-graduate or other approved 
experience. Candidates for Scientific Officer posts taking their 
degrees in 1950 ma y be admitted to compete before the result of 
— > ne SL is known, 26 and under 
ge Limits; For Senior Scientific Officers, at least and u 

31 on August 1, 1950; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 
28 (or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimestal 
Officer class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London: 
Senior Scientific ers, £700 x - Scientific Officers, £40 
x £25—£650. Rates for women are t lower. 

Further particulars from the Secre , Civil 


Service Commission, 
(Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street. 
London, W.1, quoting No. 2887. 


FR COM. Gons. “Internationg” Trade), age 90, Gh years PBI, 
e bi-lingual French, excelleie German and Italian, research and 


teaching experience, seeks progressive post in London area.—Box 378. 
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